SHELVE IN FLORIDA ROOM 


THE SCIENCE OF WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT: 


The Futme of our Wildlife Depends on It’ 


Habitat 


The foundation of the modern science of wildlife 
management was built on a new understanding of 

the interrelationships between animals and the natural 
areas that supported them. Wildlife management profes- 
sionals came to realize that different species had specific 
habitat needs, including food, water, shelter and living 
space. With suitable habitat, a species’ chance for success 
was excellent; however, additional growth of animal 
populations could be achieved only through enlarging or 
improving existing habitat. 


In large measure, the recognition of the vital link 
between wildlife and its habitat provided, for the first 
time, the practical steps necessary to restore and maintain 


healthy wild animal populations. 
By far, the greatest single threat to wildlife is the loss of 


prime natural areas. Irrespective of other conservation 
measures, without suitable habitat, no species of wildlife 
can survive. Today, our state wildlife agencies control 

and manage over 40 million acres of wildlife habitat. 

Many of these areas have been improved with plantings 
that provide food, nesting and protective cover for a wide 
variety of species. Such areas are open to all Americans, 
whatever their outdoor interest, to enjoy. 


Over the years, it has been the American hunter who, 
through license fees and excise taxes, has provided the 
lion’s share of the funds necessary for these conservation 


programs. ! 
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A male kestrel surveys the countryside from a convenient perch, in the front cover 
painting by Joe Hutto of Tallahassee. Also called killy-hawk or sparrow hawk, the 
kestrel is primarily an insect and small rodent hunter. 

The leaping bass on the back cover is the work of Brooksville artist Ernest Brundage. 
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There’s a lot of science to fishing for 


¢ CY «i just bought a one-way ticket to 
Alabama,’ Arthur Shepard said as he 
let the mullet fight itself out on the 
surface of the Mitchell River. The cane pole Shepard 
wielded in his right hand applied just the correct 
amount of pressure without taking all the sport out 
of the fight. 

The 14-pound test monofilament cut back and 
forth in front of Shepard’s boat, proving mullet are 
strong fish, even when they only average about a 
pound in weight. 

Truett Senterfitt had bragged about Shepard’s 
mullet-fishing ability and it didn’t take long to see 
there was no exaggeration. Anyone who can catch 
mullet consistently on a hook baited with biscuit 
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MULLET 


dough transforms simple fishing skill into the realm 
of art. | 

Shepard finally got the fish to the boat and led it 
into his landing net. After removing the number 
seven Eagle Claw bream hook from the mullet’s 
mouth, he deposited it in a fish basket that hung 
alongside his boat. There were a couple of dozen 
other mullet already in it. 

‘They’ re not biting all that good, but you can get a 
mess of fish if you stay here all day,” said Shepard, 
69. Later, it was learned he caught enough mullet to 
fill a 48-quart cooler to overflowing. 

Shepard has been fishing for mullet in the Choc 
tawhatchee River delta for more than 20 years. As he 
recalls, when he got started there were only about 
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two or three others who fished for mullet with hook 
and line. Now, it would be difficult to scour the delta 
on any given day during the week without finding 
two or three dozen mullet fishermen. 

Typically, perhaps half of them are Alabama 
residents like Shepard who make the long drive to 
Freeport for a day or weekend of fun and relaxation. 
And few go home without plenty of fish. 

Southwest Alabama anglers like to fish for mullet 
with cane poles or Bream Busters in the Chocta- 
whatchee River delta but, proportionately, there’s 
not that many local Florida fishermen who enjoy the 
sport as much. Some Panhandle residents don’t 
know how to fish for mullet with hook and line. 
Others, like Senterfitt, haven’t had the calling. 

Senterfitt is the proprietor of Black Creek Lodge, 
where most mullet fishermen congregate. He rents 
boats and motors for $19 a day, and does a booming 
business when the mullet are biting. Last year, 
according to him, was the best mullet-fishing season 
since 1973, and that was a good one. There’s no 
reason to expect that this summer’s fishing won’t be 
just as good. 
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First step on a one-way trip to Alabama for a 
Choctawhatchee River mullet. Art Shepard 
leads a line-sided scrapper into the landing net. 
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That still doesn’t excite Senterfitt to the point that 
he’ll load up his poles and bait, and head for the 
famous mullet-fishing spots like the Community 
Hole where there’s often more than a dozen boats 
filled with fishermen strung out along the bank. 

“I’m like most everybody else who lives around 
here,”’ said Senterfitt, one early summer morning 
while anchored near Shepard’s bait mullet hole on 
the lower Mitchell River. ‘‘I grew up learning that if 
you wanted mullet, you went out and caught them 
with a cast net or gill net. Shoot, this is the first time 
I’ve been mullet fishing with a pole in three years.” 

Shepard and people like him who live away from 
the coast learned a long time ago that it was easier to 
figure out a way to catch mullet on hook and line 
than it was to figure out how to throw a net or set 
one. 

There are three sure ways to catch a mullet on a 
hook, and which one to use depends on what time of 
year it is. 

“In the early spring, starting in March, you'll catch 
a lot of mullet on redworms fished right against the 
bottom,”’ confided Shepard. ‘Later on, they’ll show 
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By Colin Moore 


Mullet 


a preference for dough bait, and sometimes they’ll 
take it within a couple of feet under the surface. In 
the fall, starting in late September, they’ll suck in 
bare hooks.” 

Shepard wasn’t kidding about the bare hooks. A 
while back, a local angler named Ernestine Reyes 
discovered that mullet often were attracted to a bare, 
gold, number nine or 10 treble hook. How she found 
out is her own secret. 

“The first time I ever saw it work, I was fishing by 
myself and not catching much when this woman 
(Reyes) came along and anchored right next to me. 
She proceeded to pull out about a three-pound 
mullet that was just starting to roe up good. She kept 
on catching fish and I started wondering what in the 
world she was using,”’ recalled Shepard. 

‘“When she told me a hook, I thought she was 
being smart, but after a while she hooked a mullet 
and then let it come over to my boat. She told me to 
get it out of the water and look at it. Sure enough, all 
it had was one of those small gold treble hooks. I 
guess it’s the curiosity of the thing that makes mullet 
suck it in their months. And a treble hook ain’t as 
easy to blow out as a single hook. When they go to 
blow it out, most of the time they get hooked.” 

When Shepard prepares to bait a place to attract 
mullet, he gets an empty grass onion sack, puts itina 
five-gallon bucket and then fills the sack up with a 
layer of stale bread, followed by a layer of cornmeal, 
then a layer of stale bread and cottonseed meal, and 
then more cornmeal. 

He sinks it somewhere within a mile or so of the 
bay, in six or seven feet of water, waits a day or so and 
then goes fishing. Some people use rabbit pellets or 
any other type of pressed chicken or animal feed that 
doesn’t melt away fast—it’s a matter of preference. 

Once fishing, Shepard occasionally throws a 
handful of rabbit pellets or feed in the area where his 
bobbers are floating. That ‘‘keeps the juices flowing” 
and helps attract more mullet to the area. 

That particular morning last year, the mullet 
showed a preference for redworms but then got 
fickle and decided dough bait was the best thing on 
the menu. Like most people Shepard uses canned 
biscuit dough, an aggravating bait for rookies to use 
because mullet can nibble it off the hook in the wink 
of an eye. 

The trick, says another knowledgeable mullet 
fisherman, Johnny Pate of Freeport, is to use Ballard 
biscuit dough. It’s drier, claims Pate, and can be 
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Traditional ways to put mullet in the boat are with 
castnet or gillnet but Truett Senterfitt proves they'll 
take a hook properly baited—or sometimes unbaited. 


worked on the hook better without sticking to the 
fingers. Only a pinch at a time is used. The object is 
to encourage mullet to swallow the piece of dough 
whole. If it’s more than a mouthful, the fish will 
nibble it off the hook and be on its way. 

There’s a lot of science to mullet fishing. It’s not 
easy to catch as many fish as Shepard usually does, 
but it’s a relaxing way to spend the day. The only 
difference between it and bream fishing is that you 
have to hunt for bluegills and shellcrackers. But 
mullet will come to you. Oo 
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How many poles or rods may I use for 
freshwater fishing? 

Florida Statutes provide that anyone fishing without a 
license with pole and line in his/her county of residence 
may not use more than three poles nor may anyone fish in 
an established fish management area without a license. A 
fishing license is required for persons aged 15 or older who 
use a rod and reel or artificial lures but residents over 65 
years of age are exempt from this license requirement. 
There is no limit placed upon the number of poles or rods 
which may be used by a licensed fisherman, but properly 
tending more than three is generally not practical. 


Can I shoot garfish with a .22 rifle? 

No. In the interest of public safety, regulations do not 
permit taking any freshwater fish by the use of firearms. 
Gars, mud fish (bowfin), suckers, carp, gizzard shad and 
tilapia may be shot with bow and arrow or gigged or 
speared during daylight hours, except at spillways of 
dams on the Apalachicola and Oklawaha rivers. Such 
shooting or spearing may be done from a boat or from 
shore, but no freshwater fish of any species may be taken 
by underwater swimming or diving. 


Florida Gar 
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Are all free-ranging “woods” hogs found in 
Florida classed as game animals? 

No. In order to understand the status of such hogs we 
must take a look at history. In the early years, settlers 
turned out hogs to forage over the woods and identified 
their stock by distinctive ear cropping. The offspring of 
such hogs were periodically trapped or caught with dogs 
and marked. Hog ‘‘claim’”’ territories were set out similar 
to the grazing ranges of the early West and property rights 
to hogs within those claims were protected by law. All of 
today’s feral hogs are descendants of these early free- 
ranging animals. While many of these claims have been 
abandoned or preempted by present landowners, there still 
remain a few active claims. Those hogs left from inactive 
claims belong to the owner of the lands upon which they 
are found. 

Hogs on many of our wildlife management areas, 
where claims have been abandoned, have been declared 
by the Commission to be game animals. In Palm Beach 
County, and in portions of Collier, Dade, Monroe, 
Escambia and Santa Rosa counties, they have also been 
established as game animals. In such areas they may be 
hunted during open season. Free-ranging feral hogs found 
on private lands in other portions of the state are not in 
game status and may be hunted only with permission of 
the landowner. 


Why does the Commission prohibit “gassing” 
gopher holes to drive out rattlesnakes? 

Pouring gasoline down a hose inserted into a burrow to 
drive out hibernating snakes from gopher holes is prohib- 
ited because of the injury to other inhabitants of the 
burrow, rather than a rattlesnake conservation measure. 
Gopher holes are used by a variety of wildlife other than 
snakes or gophers and many of these are killed by the 
fumes which cause the rattlesnake to leave the burrow. 
The gopher tortoise is cause for concern since its habitat in 
Florida has been greatly reduced by development and its 
burrow is also the only home of the gopher frog. Gopher 
holes are also regularly used by burrowing owls, raccoons, 
opossums, coach whips and the threatened indigo snake. 
While rattlesnakes do not use gopher holes as homes, such 
holes are utilized as temporary refuges or during winter 
months as warm retreats. oO 


By Dave Swindell 
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By Ron Stock 


n the Ochlockonee River in northwest 

Florida, a man and woman ran down a 

swimming deer with their boat. They then 
put a rope around the neck of the stunned doe and 
held it under water until it drowned. Wildlife offi- 
cers from the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion responded and arrested the couple. 

In Orange County, a man was passing the word 
that he had an immature great horned ow! for sale. 
The price was $25. Plainclothed officers from the 
Commission arrived at the seller’s business estab- 
lishment. The man sold the owl to them and was 
promptly arrested and charged with the sale of a 
protected migratory bird. 

From his hiding spot on the Santa Fe River, a 
wildlife officer crouched lower in his patrol boat as 
two approaching wet-suit clad boaters tied up at a 
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nearby snag. They then put on diving equipment, 
grabbed two spear guns and jumped into the clear, 
spring-fed river. After the officer watched them for 
awhile, he confronted the divers. They were placed 
under arrest for spearfishing in fresh water. When he 
checked their boat’s live well, three black bass were 
discovered; the largest weighed nearly 12 pounds. 
Florida wildlife officers make thousands of arrests 
each year, but these particular cases were different. 
The officers responded as a result of citizens’ reports 
of illegal activities. The reports were obtaing” 
through a dramatically effective statewide citizen 
reporting program called Wildlife Alert. | 
“The Wildlife Alert program is designed to foster 
increased citizen interaction with the Commission 
and enhance conservation awareness,”’ said Lt. Col- 
onel Brantley Goodson, director of the Commis- 
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One of the most successful programs ever 
implemented to encourage citizen cooperation in 
reporting violations of Florida’s wildlife 
and freshwater fish laws. 


sion’s Division of Law Enforcement. “It has been 
one of the most successful programs ever imple- 
mented to encourage citizen cooperation in report- 
ing violation of laws protecting wildlife and fresh- 
water fish in Florida.”’ 

Monetary rewards ranging from $25 to $1,000 are 
available to any one taking the time to report viola- 
tions or suspicious activities to field offices of the 
Commission. 

Rewards are paid if the information leads to an 
arrest of a suspect (except in cases involving endan- 
gered species in which a reward is paid only upon 
conviction), Goodson explained. 

‘Since the 1979 implementation of the Wildlife 
Alert program, more than $43,000 in rewards have 
been paid and more than 1,400 persons have been 
arrested for violation of state laws regarding wildlife 
and freshwater fish,’”’ Goodson said. 

Goodson is encouraged with the involvement. 
“The Commission looks on rewards as ‘incentives’ 
for citizens to become more involved in conservation 
efforts. Reporting a law violation will sometimes 
require certain sacrifices on the part of the person 
providing information. Traveling great distances to a 
telephone or cutting hunting and fishing trips short 
are examples. 

These sacrifices are not easily made and it has been 
demonstrated that monetary rewards help offset the 
inconvenience and difficulties that stand in the way 
of contacting authorities. Rewards also lead to more 
detailed and accurate information from which to 
work.” 


Wildlife Alert program offers citizens an opportunity 
to take an active part in stopping violators from steal- 
ing fish and wildlife that belongs to all of us. 
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“REPORT WILDLIFE LAW VIOLATORS 
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THEY ARE STEALING FROM YOU! 


David O. Charland, a Fort Lauderdale business 
executive who is chairman of the 13-member Wild- 
life Alert Reward Association, is also enthusiastic. 
‘Anyone who assists the Commission by relaying 
information on suspicious activities or violations of 
wildlife and freshwater fish laws is not required to 
testify and may remain anonymous,” he said. ‘The 
magic of this program is that we have a lot of citizen 
involvement. First, we have people who take the 
time to call the Commission to report violations and 
second, we have citizens supporting the Wildlife 
Alert program monetarily through tax-deductible 
contributions.” 

The Reward Association is composed of 13 
members appointed by the Executive Director who 
oversee direction of the reward program. 

Charland said the Division of Law Enforcement 
makes recommendations for reward payments to the 
Association. ‘'We pay rewards based on the nature 
of the offense. However,’’ Charland said, ‘tin some 
60 percent of the cases where an individual could 
qualify for a reward, he or she turns it down.” 

The Association is active in raising funds for the 
rewards. Contributions from individuals and organi- 
zations throughout the state make up the fund to pay 
rewards on cases involving non-endangered species 
of wildlife and freshwater fish. However, reward 
payments for cases involving endangered species are 
available from a trust fund established by the Florida 
Legislature two years ago. 

“We have to continually supply the reward fund,” 
Charland said. Contributions can be made to the 
Wildlife Alert Reward Association, c/o The Sun 
First National Bank of Lake County, Leesburg, 
FL 32748. 

Colonel Robert M. Brantly, executive director of 
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WILDLIFE 
ALERT 


the Commission, is another strong proponent of the 
program, and believes it has resulted in a more effec- 
tive and efficient law enforcement patrol effort. 
“Because citizen information specifies the location, 
time and, sometimes, the very identity of violators, 
reduced costs to our Division of Law Enforcement 
occur in terms of time and money in handling 
investigations.” 

“Timeliness is an important aspect,” he said. ‘The 
concept of a reward system and the promise of abso- 
lute anonymity also encourage citizens to become 
involved without having to be ‘officially’ involved.” 

Having a Wildlife Alert program active in the state 
also develops a sense of awareness in the non- 
hunting and non-fishing public, Brantly said. ‘They 
become aware of our agency and its mission. Many 
citizens, perhaps for the first time, realize that wild- 
life law violations are a problem and they can do 
something positive to help conserve wildlife.” 

Awareness of the program has been accomplished 
through personal contact by Commission personnel, 
Association members and an ongoing mass media 
campaign. That includes the distribution of litera- 
ture, bumper stickers, radio and television public 
service announcements, and news releases. 

‘‘Various group presentations also are made 
throughout the year by Commission personnel, 
assisted by Association members,”’ said Major Ken- 
neth L. Stivers, director of the Office of Informa- 
tional Services, which oversees the promotional 
effort. He said presentations are given to civic clubs, 
school classes and hunting and fishing groups. In 
conjunction, mass media campaigns have been ini- 
tiated. 

Celebrities have also volunteered their time for 
Wildlife Alert public service announcements on tele- 
vision and radio. They include Robert Urich, star of 
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the show ‘‘Vegas” and Robert Fuller, of the tele 
vision show ‘‘Emergency.”’ Bob Griese, formerly of 
the Miami Dolphins, as well as Pat Summerall, g 
noted national sportscaster, also appeared in the 
promotional spots. 

“In addition, some 147,000 bumper stickers have 
been distributed and can be seen on thousands of 
vehicles throughout Florida. This has been one of 
the most popular items in the program and the Divi- 
sion of Law Enforcement feels the presence of these 
bumper stickers on vehicles in wilderness areas 
serves as a deterrent to wildlife crime,”’ Stivers said. 

To help save money, the Association has also 
encouraged private businesses to sponsor literature, 
Promotional items, utilized by businesses to relay 
hunting season dates or fishery regulations, include 
information on Wildlife Alert and is not at state 
expense. “It’s been a real positive force in getting the 
public involved in promoting this program. The 
more citizen awareness we have, the more success we 
will realize.” 

Other states have contacted the Commission 
when they have started to implement similar citizen- 
supported reward programs. (Florida’s program is 
shaped after one in New Mexico.) There are some 20 
states that now have a reward program aimed at 
apprehending wildlife law violators. 

“Tt has a great appeal in-state because the over- 
riding philosophy of the Wildlife Alert program is 
that the Commission needs the active support of 
sportsmen, campers, hikers, bird watchers, boaters, 
and others who love the out-of-doors. Without 
active citizen support to our limited force of wildlife 
officers, it would be impossible to properly conserve 
Florida’s rich natural resources,’’ Stivers said. 

Wildlife officers must cover Florida’s 36 million 
acres of urban and wilderness areas. ‘In addition, 
over 10,000 miles of lakes, rivers and streams must 
be patrolled by Florida wildlife officers. We need the 
help of citizens in our mutual effort to protect the 
wilderness setting,” he said. 

Thus far, results of the Wildlife Alert program 
show that citizens are getting involved in helping cut 
back on the number of wildlife law violations. 
Goodson said 100 percent of the calls relaying 
information on suspected or actual law violations 
result in investigations. Also, some 33 percent of the 
calls received through Wildlife Alert result in an 
arrest. In addition, the division estimates that these 
arrests result in an estimated 95 percent conviction 
rate. 

“That’s the bottom line,” Stivers said. ‘‘The entire 
effort is to get citizens to help protect our wildlife 
and fish resources from those who try to steal from 
our natural treasury.” Oo 
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FISHING 


the easiest catches of all, but there are frustrating 
occasions when they send you back to the 
drawing board. 

Last summer I had some of the best school bass 
fishing I’ve ever seen due to plenty of rain that kepta 
good current in rivers and creeks. More water meant 
more baitfish, too. 

I used to read about “‘acres of striking bass’’ in 
Florida’s earlier sport fishing days. Maybe I’ve seen it 
now, although I’m sure the fish I was throwing at 
were more scattered than the churning multitudes of 
the old days. But they would take almost anything we 
cast at them and you need only one fish per cast. 
They were striking small bait at the confluence of 
two slow-moving creeks that came out of a flooded 
swamp. Since there was no special bottom confor- 
mation to concentrate the bait, the fish were 
scattered. 

Now here were black bass between one and two 
pounds that were not only striking very small bait 
but also jumping gleefully on big-jointed plugs seven 
inches long. And it wasn’t one of those crazed 
situations where frantic competition causes fish to 
lose control. There was bait enough to go around and 
the “schooling” was almost leisurely, only two or 
three fish up at a time and those pretty well apart. 
The most successful baits we used were floaters 
which we kept working in one place until the bass 
located them. After catching them on large plugs, 
small plugs and a hurried worm, we settled on flyrod 
popping bugs and they worked as well. 

Perfect situation. Too perfect. We got tired of it 
shortly before it began to thunder and the fish 
knocked off. A few days before I had thrown 
everything but the anchor at some slashing river bass 
striking bait about an inch long and caught none. 
Zilch. Those were little bunches of bass striking in a 
typical “bar bass’’ setting—a place where the current 
concentrated bait and where there was ample resting 
room for a bass with a full stomach. 


B unched-up fish striking on top can be some of 


A double on school bass. A trailer behind a larger lure 
turned the trick. The weightier forward plug gives 
casting heft to the rig. 
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Schooling Fish 


For top-striking black bass, there are some ap- 
proaches beginners sometimes skip. The ideal move 
is to plop a bait between the pop-eyed fish and the 
minnow he’s chasing, but it isn’t always easy. 
Generally you just try to figure the general direction 
the targets are taking and throw on that side of the 
splashes. 

The most common approach is to throw across 
the striking spot and bring the lure through or past it. 
However, if there is only a single fish, the one place 
he isn’t likely to be is the spot where he just splashed. 

When the bait is big, trailers are unnecessary but 
many of the best jump bass fishermen use a good- 
sized plug for weight (sometimes removing the 
hooks) and then trail a small spoon, jig, fly or bug 
behind it. It tangles less if you attach the trailer’s line 
to the front of your bigger lure. This year I noticed 
casters using only a foot of trailer or “dropper” line. 
Some good fishermen use as much as three feet— 
awkward casting but good fish catching. 

Turning-spool reels work best for me, but many 
spinfishermen wouldn’t think of using one on 
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FISH ING By WATERMAN 
schooling bass. No matter as long as you can get into 
action quickly as the fish come up, sometimes for 
only a second or two. 

Established schooling grounds for bass have been 
known for half acentury on some Florida rivers, but 
a beginner either needs advance information or must 
cruise around until he sees action. Early morning and 
late evening are generally the best times. 

There were more school fishermen this year, 
simply because there were more school bass. Several 
years back, there was a time when | fished a busy 
school for several days with no competition at all. 
That was on the St. Johns and bass boats kept 
roaring past, bound for somewhere else. It was a low 
point in school bassing because of years of low water 
and fishermen just weren’t thinking of them. 

Striped bass and sunshine bass have schooled in 
many locations alongside the black bass in recent 
years. I may be speaking from too little experience, 
but I believe they’re a little harder to catch off the 
top. 

The big difference between river schoolers and 
lake strikers is that you can anchor to fish in the 
rivers, with the current dictating the location. In a 
lake the fish must follow bait schools and you may 
have some quick starts and sudden stops. 

“Schooling” is supposed to be a saltwater process 
for the most part and someone has written that a 
‘school bass”’ is doing something he shouldn’t. 

“I feel sorry for a school bass,’’ Chuck Schilling 
once said. ‘‘He’s making a fool of himself.’’ 

A great many inshore saltwater fish are caught by 
casting to schools around Florida. Almost anyone 
who has fished tidal rivers and bays has, at one time 
or another, gotten into jack crevalle that would 
virtually eat the rod tip. Generally they are small, but 
ona few occasions I’ve had the questionable privilege 
of throwing into a gang of 20-pounders. That’s hard 
on the wrists and arms. 

Many of us have fished what may be the ultimate 
in schooling fish—bluefish that feed in such a frenzy 
you wouldn’t want your hands in the water. Usually, 
such slashers are fairly small but when schooling 
bluefish are three pounds or better, it is pretty heavy 
stuff. At such times I have not found them selective 
and they tended to strike if they saw what you 
showed them. The same is true of most dolphin. 

Snook in the canals of southern Florida, and 
sometimes in narrow tidal rivers, can be aggrava- 
tingly choosy, even while ripping the environment to 
wet shreds. I’ve had the toughest times with them, as 
well as with tarpon, when the bait was very small and 
the fish simply swam through pods of it. A single tiny 
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lure doesn’t appeal to a fish who can collect a dozen 
of the real thing with one purposeful swirl. Of 
course, they’ll sometimes hit something bigger but 
you can’t bet on it. I fished a school of surfacing 
tarpon for three days without a strike. I did catch 
some ladyfish that were feeding along with them. 

Most gamefish, even sailfish, sometimes tear up 
the surface. You can’t count on it, but you can be 
ready. Almost. 


Selecting A Rod ) 


Most of us are poor rod shoppers. Ina store, about 
all you can pass judgment on is the handle and the 
finish. I am notoriously stupid about rod action 
when it is tried without a lure or line. Maybe you’re 
better at that than I am. 

Time was when we placed great store in a rod’s 
weight, but modern materials are such that the 
heaviest are probably light enough. In the weight 
business I cannot forget the Bal-Rod, a spinning 
design that never lasted. There was a weight installed 
in the rod’s butt so that it balanced in your hand. The 
casting was great but it didn’t go over. I guess the 
problem was the feeling of heft when you first picked 
it up. 

Then there’s the business of equipping fly rods 
with reels that make them balance in your palm. | 
like that with heavy rods. Some say they can’t “feel” 
what’s going on with the counterbalance. 

Rod finish deserves attention. Some graphite and 
some glass rods have rough surfaces because that’s 
the way the material was wound. It’s an over- 
simplification, since I have little understanding of 
the processes but a rough finish can be smoothed in 
two ways—it can be ground off, which takes away 
some of the rod’s body (strength?), or it can be built 
up toa smooth finish, which adds weight. This added 
weight may have some effect on the action, for better 
or worse, depending on how it’s applied. Custom 
rod makers figure that in when designing a rod. 

Anyway, don’t be too fussy about scale weight of 
modern rods. Light rods are nice, but you buy them 
to cast and land fish, and none of them weigh as 
much as what the old-timers fished with. 


Costa Rica Fishing 


Politics and armies are scaring a great many 
fishermen away from Central America. We tend to 
lump the ‘‘banana republics” into one basket, and 
few of us have the slightest idea of how the countries 
fit together down there. 

At this writing, some of the best fishing and the 
most peaceful populace are found in Costa Rica, a 
place where they don’t even have an army. The most 
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popular tarpon and snook fishing happens on the 
east coast about the river mouths and there are 
excellent resorts, small boats and guides there. See 
your travel agent about that. I went there once with 
Trek International and fished at the Rio Colorado 
resort. 

On the Pacific side, a pleasant drive from San Jose, 


Charles Waterman 
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partly mountainous, you can meet those really big 
Pacific sailfish—hundred-pounders are just ordinary 
and the average isn’t too much below that. 

Last summer I hada chance to fish out of El Ocotal 
resort, a sort of super fish camp and resort hotel built 
ona mountain overlooking the Pacific with the boats 
moored in a cliff-bordered bay. Gourmet food, 
guitar music in the evening and a staff that treats you 
like a newly crowned king. We went from Miami on 
Lacsa, the Costa Rica airline. 

Forget the tuna, wahoo, marlin and roosterfish for 
a minute and think about 100-pound sailfish tail- 
walking offshore from a coast made up of cliffs and 
gigantic stone mountain tops that stick high out of 
blue water. I guess this begins to sound like a travel 
brochure, but both the fish and scenery were there. 

When I coaxed someone into taking me up one of 
the coastal creeks for snook, things didn’t work out 
so well. The snook were there but didn’t want 
anything I showed them and time was limited. 

Incidentally, (a shock to Floridians fighting to 
keep a few snook in their neighborhood) the offshore 
trolling boats used small snook along with mullet as 
bait. The sailfish approved, but I didn’t like that part. 
The juveniles are netted inshore. 


Catching Redfish 


Through the years I have read and written con- 
siderable about channel bass, sometimes called red 
drum or simply redfish in southern Florida. Redfish 
aren’t especially glamorous, refuse to jump, and are 
often caught on the bottom with huge chunks of cut 
bait. 

But they are also caught in the surf with plugs and 
jigs, sometimes striking surface lures along shore- 
lines and are caught while feeding along very shallow 
oyster bars. Some of the sportiest redfishing of all is 
found near the Florida Keys where they are stalked 
much like bonefish—and will make long runs when 
they can’t sound. 

Up along the Carolina coasts, they have caught 
monsters on heavy tackle and cut bait. Now, Joel 
Arrington, the North Carolina angling expert, has 
established a method of fly fishing for them on the 
shallow but somewhat cloudy flats of the immense 
sounds. This has resulted in some world records. 

I don’t have a redfish on my T-shirt, but my point 
is that Florida coastal dwellers just might find some 
special methods if they’Il look into their local reds 
and their seasonal movements. O 


Small redfish, puppy drum, often take streamer flies 
or popping bugs in coastal waters, frequently where 
water is quite shallow. 
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Dove Hunting Tips 


ith the opening of dove season not too far off, 
here are a few suggestions that may help you 
enjoy your hunt a little more. 

First, if you haven’t shot your shotgun since last 
season, it may be helpful to take it out and, after 
making sure it is unloaded, the bore is clear of 
obstructions and it is in proper working order, runa 
few shells through it. Many hunters never pattern 
their shotguns. If you would like to see how yours 
shoots, the following suggestions may help you. To 
start with, get a box of the shot shells that you plan to 
hunt with (different manufacturer’s shells and dif- 
ferent shot size can pattern differently from the same 
barrel). For targets, take a sheet of paper large 
enough to draw a circle 24” to 30” in diameter 
(newspaper can be used). 

Shoot at your target from various distances and be 
sure to write the distance fired from on each target. 
You can start at about 15 yards and move back five 
yards with each shot. After you have shot and moved 
out to the distance that you feel is the maximum 
effective range for your gun, compare your targets 
for density of shot pattern. 

To do this, some gunners will take a cutout (a 
sheet of paper with a hole cut in it about the size of a 
dove) and move it around on the target to see if there 
are any holes (areas where the pattern is too thin to 
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be effective). If you try this method and find blank 
spots in your pattern, you may need to change shot 
size or brand, or go from field loads to longer range 
loads, or from long range loads to field loads. If 
nothing else, you may have a new excuse for missing 
(he went through a hole in my pattern!). 

Due to the nature of dove hunting, the chances of 
being hit by shot “raining”? down from fellow 
hunters is very probable. Therefore, a couple of 
precautions to make your hunt a little safer are to 
invest in a pair of shooting glasses for eye protection 
and also to wear a cap or hat with a bill to protect 
your eyes from the falling shot. A long-sleeved shirt } 
and long pants could offer some protection froma 
careless shot at a low flyer. 

If possible, picking your hunting partners may be 
the best safeguard against possible dangers. 

Another tip is don’t wait until opening day to go 
looking for a field to hunt. Many landowners don’t 
mind hunters but no landowner appreciates tres- 


passers. Be sure to get permission before entering a 
field.—Captain E.W. Tyer Oo 


Mourning Dove 


Wallace Hughes 
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Ed Parnell and a keeper bluegill. 


eee 


— 
Franklin 


Ed Parnell 


AND HIS SQUIRREL TAIL BREAM KILLER 


uring football season Ed 
Parnell makes it a habit to 
wear his Crimson Tide 


cap. 
“Roll Tide,” it says. 
The 59-year-old Kissimmee fish- 


erman likes to add his own set of- 


vibes to a field of thousands in 
hopes that the Alabama football 
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team will come away with yet 
another victory. 

But even Crimson Tide can’t 
keep Parnell from his appointed 
rounds. with fat Florida bluegills. 
Parnell, you see, is creator of spe- 


By Frank Ruiz 


cial little squirrel-tail bream jigs 
that—through their reputation for 
luring crafty bluegill and shell- 
crackers—have become known 
among anglers as Parnell’s Bream 
Killers. 

When heis not fishing or watch- 
ing The Crimson Tide on tele- 
vision, Parnell likes to sit in a 32- 
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foot light green travel trailer tying 
the deadly little lure that has 
brought him fame among local 
fishermen. 

The trailer, tucked beneath 
blooming orange trees in the back- 
yard of his home, is the birthplace 
of Parnell’s Bream Killers. It’s 
where he also fashions handmade 
lures. In this little “Bug House’”’ 
the bifocaled fisherman comes up 
with new ideas and puts them to 
work ona vise before they ever hit 
the water. 

“It’s the ideal place to work,” 
Parnell says about his hideaway 
shop. 

Inside, lures of almost every 
sort, fashioned by the former civil 
servant’s large rough hands, are 
strewn about the main work- 
bench. 

Baby food jars hold a rainbow 
of paints on a shelf above the 
work table. A jungle of painted 
popping bugs and lead-head jigs 
hang, unmoving, ona drying rack. 

Placards of finished products, 
ready for delivery to local outlets 
or to be sold to the flow of visiting 
fishermen who come by his home, 
hang high above the workbench 
on rusty two-penny nails. 

The closets and cupboards of 
the tidy bug house are brimming 
with raw materials—animal hair, 
feathers, liquid plastic, tins of 
Herter’s celluloid enamel and 
boxes of Mustad hooks. 

For more than a decade Parnell 
has been creating successful lures. 
Always a fisherman, when Parnell 
retired in 1965, he found himself 
with a golden opportunity to work 
on ideas for lures he knew would 
be productive if he could tie them 
right. 
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Like a scientist bending over his 
test tubes, he spends endless hours 
mixing paint colors, diligently 
keeping notes, until at last he has 
precisely the right hue. 

Fussing over his work with a 
look of utter concentration on his 
face, Parnell ties a hackle-and- 
feather popping bug custom fin- 
ished for whatever fishing hole the 
fly fisherman will fish. 

Perhaps the most popular lure 
he’s created to date is the little 
Bream Killer, now found in some 
sporting goods shops and fish 
camps along the Kissimmee Chain 
of Lakes. The item is a simple, 
lead-head jig, weighing 1/32 of an 
ounce, tied with a gob of squirrel 
tail hair. But despite its simplicity, 
it has become one of the best pro- 
ducers of bluegill at many fishing 
holes—outside of live worms or 
crickets. 

Parnell takes an unbeliever to a 


Franklin 


small pond-like lake nestled amid 
a residential area. A large mud tur 
tle basking on a log near the shore 
suspiciously eyes the fishermen. 
Yellow stripes on the turtle’s neck: 
stand out clearly against its mud- 
caked body. A light breeze smells 
faintly of chemicals. 

The Alabama transplant casts 
to patches of maidencane and pan- 
icum grass. His equipment is a 
lighweight spinning outfit, the ree 
filled with 4-pound test line. Par. 
nell retrieves slowly. Suddenly 
the rod arches. The turtle dives 
for the bottom. 

This time it is a yearling bass 
that comes aboard. But before an 
hour has passed, Parnell and the 
unbeliever have caught and re 


Parnell’s bream killer, below, is lead- 
headed jig, weighing 1/32 oz, tied 
with a gob of squirrel hair. Bluegills 
(right) fell prey to the bream killer. 
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leased 25 bluegill and redear sun- 
fish. 

“Now, if you told anyone that 
you caught shellcracker that easily 
with a lure, they wouldn’t believe 
you,”’ Parnell said. But the little 
Killer had done its work. As easily 
as it has caught the hungry eye of 
bluegill, it has fooled shellcracker 
and bass as well. 

“I think that the lure works 
because it resembles asmall cray- 
fish or grass shrimp,” says Parnell 
in a raspy voice. “But that’s just 
speculation because I don’t think 
anyone really knows why fish take 
lures.”” And the veteran and the 
unbeliever smile in pleasure each 
time another fish is boated. 

Back in 1965, Parnell lost a bit- 


ter battle with cancer of the larynx. 
He now speaks with difficulty, 
having had his voice box removed. 

“T had to learn to talk all over 
again,’’ he said, pausing to catch 
his breath. The cancer, Parnell 
says, came from smoking. His 
wife, Dot, who aids him in his 
work, says she must quit smoking 
herself someday. 

Speaking with an artificial voice 
box was frustrating for Parnell in 
the beginning. But he overcame 
the frustration and soon, along 
with his friends, became used to 
the way he talks. 

Parnell is a specialist of sorts, a 
fisherman sought out by others 
for his knowledge and products. 

‘But I’m not a salesman,”’ he 
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says. ‘I like to design and make 
things, but I’d rather someone else 
do the selling.” 

A former earthworm farmer, 
Parnell got lure religion when he 
switched from live bait to the little 
Killers. Now he serves mainly as a 
consultant to those who took over 
his earthworm business. 

He has written a book on the 
subject; How to Raise Earthworms. 
The book is available only by mail 
or from selected fish camps. It has 
given a start to many an aspiring 
farmer. 

Parnell will always continue 
fishing two or three days a week, 
and molding new creations in his 
bug house. He’ll also continue 
wearing his Crimson Tide cap. 0 
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D. Bruce Means 


The Enigmatic 
Pine Barrens Treefrog 


treefrog surely is Florida’s most intriguing frog. 
Almost everything about this little amphibian is 
an enigma. For instance, it gets its scientific name, 
Hyla andersonii, from the town of Anderson, South 
Carolina—but it does not occur there. Anderson 
apparently was just the place from which the first 
specimen was shipped to its describer, Baird, in 
1854. Its common name also is a misnomer. The 
Pine Barrens treefrog lives not in pine woods, but in 
bogs along stream hardwood forests. 
Probably the most puzzling thing of all is the 
fragmentary geographic distribution of this tiny 


I: mystery invites curiosity, then the Pine Barrens 


green gem. In spite of its reputation as this country’s 
most beautiful treefrog, it has avoided the searching 
eyes of biologists for decades. For 116 years only the 
Carolinas and New Jersey were known to harbor 
populations. But in 1970 Steve Christman shocked 
herpetologists with his discovery of specimens in 
Florida’s Okaloosa County, at least 350 miles from 
the closest populations in South Carolina. 

From 1970 to the present, ecological information 
demonstrates that the elusiveness of the Pine Barrens 
treefrog is a real feature of its biology. By 1976 only 
11 sites were known to be occupied by the species 
within a small area in Okaloosa and Walton counties. 
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The technique for locating these sites simply is to 
drive around, stopping periodically to listen for 
calling males. It became obvious after one summer, 
however, that males were erratic in their calling 
behavior because frogs at known sites often were 
silent on nights when males were calling elsewhere. 
Field work by Paul Moler of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission during the springs and 
summers of 1978-1980 expanded the number of 
calling sites to about 130 including six in southern 
Alabama just across the Florida border. Moler also 
noticed that males called erratically. 

This erratic calling behavior explains the difficulty 
biologists have had in locating populations. But why 
don’t males in all populations call on favorable 
nights? The answer seems to be tied to the breeding 
habitat. Whereas many species of frogs are rather 
liberal in their breeding sites, often laying eggs in 
roadside ditches, borrow pits, or even flooded 
agricultural fields, the Pine Barrens treefrog is ex- 
cruciatingly specialized in its breeding habitat. Adults 
only lay eggs in tiny freshwater pools formed where 
seeping groundwater escapes along hillsides. The 
seepage water usually is cool (65-70°F), clear, very 
acidic, and gently flowing—never stagnant—and 
supports an herb bog community of grasses and 
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insectivorous plants. Pools of standing water just a 
few feet away never have larvae of the Pine Barrens 
treefrog, but often have tadpoles of the bronze frog, 
Rana clamitans, and the pinewoods treefrog, Hyla 
femoralis. 

By definition a seepage bog has very little water. 
Rather more important to Hyla andersonii, however, 
is the permanence of the water in breeding seepage 
sites. Seepage cannot occur in tight soils because 
water runs off quickly over the ground surface. 
Seepage occurs when loose soils, in this case deep 
sands, capture rain which percolates downward to 
the top of a water table. The water table usually is 
perched on top of a clay or other impermeable soil 
layer. If the parched water table is above the valley 
bottom it leaks laterally along the valley wall, 
forming a hillside bog. The size of the sandy reservoir 
available to hold rainwater and the amount of 
rainfall upslope control the presence and duration of 
seepage water in larval pools. 

Obviously if breeding pools are dry, it is useless to 
lay eggs in them. Apparently males have some ability 
to know when pools are full and thus only initiate 
calling for females when it is likely to be profitable to 
do so. 

The strict dependence upon a rare and ephemeral 
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Adult Pine Barrens tree- 
frog measures about 1/4 
inches in length. The 
upper surface of the back 
and legs is pea green. A 
band of brownish color 
runs from the nostril to the 
back legs. Y ellow-orange 
spots on the lower sides 
are not always readily 
apparent. 


By 
D. Bruce Means 


Director, 
Tall Timbers Research Station 
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THE ENIGMATIC PINE BARRENS TREEFROG 


habitat also explains the fragmentary geographic 
distribution of the Pine Barrens treefrog. The present 
distribution of bogs, themselves, is spotty in the 
coastal plain. The hiatus in Pine Barrens treefrog 
distribution is matched by the reduced presence of 
suitable bogs over the same area. Undoubtedly the 
frog ranged continuously between Florida and the 
Carolinas at one time, but bogs either have dis- 
appeared or the presence of water in them is now too 
infrequent for successful treefrog breeding. 


Why, then, does the species persist in panhandle 
Florida? Apparently the soils and rainfall there are 
especially favorable for bogs. As far back as 1914, 
Roland Harper noted that a boggy or wet Pine 
Barrens flora was more richly developed in the mid- 
western panhandle than anywhere else in Florida. 


As odd as it sounds, fire may play an important 
roll indirectly in the local occurrence of Hyla 
andersonii. The presence of seepage pools depends 
upon water escaping at the ground surface. If the 
water table is depressed below the surface, no pools 
will be available for breeding. Woody plants occur- 
ring downslope in the moist and relatively protected 
valley bottoms are continually seeding into herb 
bogs or invading them by vegetative propagation. 
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Because woody plants pump rainwater back into the 
air much better than grasses and forbs of the herb 
bogs, the small seepage flow easily would be elim- 
inated if evergreen shrubs and other hardwoods were 
to take over an herb bog. Fires sweeping downslope 
from fire-adapted longleaf pine-wiregrass commun- 
ities kill back invading hardwoods and help maintain 
the delicate herb bog seepage communities—and 
thus the animals dependent on it. 

In 1974 the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service listed 
Florida populations as endangered because of the 
small number of known localities, all of which were 
on private land. Since then, populations have been 
discovered on Eglin Air Force Base and in the 
Blackwater River State Forest as well as elsewhere in 
the panhandle. Even so, very few sites have more 
than 10 males calling when censused. It’s not clear 
whether populations are small at these sites or 
whether the small number of males heard on a given 
night is part of the same phenomenon controlling 
erratic calling behavior. In any case, now there are 
considerably more populations known for the spe- 
cies and some populations reside on public lands, 
Florida’s Pine Barrens treefrog continues to live up 
to its reputation as an enigma: it is not really 
endangered at all. Oo 
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Photos by D. Bruce Means 


Clockwise from opposite 
page: treefrog habitat, a 
hillside seepage bog; 
closeup of gently flowing 
bog pool; orange spotting 
on lower side is character- 
istic; standing water pool 
is pine woods treefrog 
tadpole habitat but is not 
acceptable to Pine Barrens 
treefrog; upper tadpole is 
Pine Barrens, lower is pine 
woods treefrog tadpole. 


KUDZU 


Is it really amenace? - By Bill Weekes 


hat manner of being is the ‘‘Kursed 
Kreature Kalled Kudzu?”—you know, 
that vegetal immigrant the name of which 


makes many farmers double their fists. Is it really a 
menace? Is it really so tenacious? Even considering 
the uses to which it can be put, should it be wiped off 
the face of the land? 

One cannot appreciate the lushness of kudzu 
unless one walks through a field of the stuff. Even for 
an adult it’s much like ambling off a beach into a 
green spongy ocean where you are covered by waves 
of verdure waist-to-chest high. In kudzu your footing 
is none too sturdy, the experience being likened toa 
tiresome trudge over something between a field of 
waterbeds and innerspring mattresses. 

The ‘‘ocean” splashes a sea of roundish com- 
pound, three-lobed beanlike leaves that “tread” on 
six-inch stalks springing up from a network of 
ground-hugging hairy vines. The leaflets, bearing 
wavy margins, may grow up to a foot long. They are 
silvery underneath so that when an occasional gust of 
wind arrives, the leaflets flip up their undersides in 
sheeplike unison, waving to an onlooker like a multi- 
tude of gray-gloved greeters. 

The leaves die off easily at first frost, but this 
exotic’s annual deciduous ways are hardly discourag- 
ing factors in thwarting its rampant return come 
spring. 

Leaf stalks grow off vines, or runners, that radiate 
off crowns half-submerged in the ground (three to 
five per crown). Beneath these crowns and at various 
nodes (at 18-inch intervals) roots push down into 
the soil. The vines are reputed to grow as fast as a 
foot a day and up to 100 feet during one growing 
season. Seasonal growth estimates vary usually 
between 30 to 60 feet. 

Walt Schrader of Rock Hill, S.C., one of the 
pioneers who “had his finger into” the rooting of 
kudzu in the South, noted the plant was called 
“wahoo” in the early days by those who grew it 
professionally. He measured the speed of the vine’s 
growth many times by placing stakes at the ends of 
the runners. On a good fertile site vines could grow 
up to two feet during a 24-hour period, he reported. 
A more common growth rate is 12 inches a day. 

Like most plants, kudzu grows toward the sun. 
When confronted by vertical obstacles between it 
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and the sun, the plant obeys the law of phototropism 
and climbs. Many times kudzu climbs high, its 
leaflets shimmering down 60-foot trees like fixed 
emerald waterfalls. Where long established, kudzu 
shows evidence of how it reached for the sky, half. 
inch-thick wooden vines spiralling clockwise around 
tree trunks. 

Where it has climbed, kudzu shows its flowers in 
clear evidence. This is so because such vegetation is 
more mature. During its third year, beginning in 
July, kudzu begins blooming in clusters of pinkish- 
maroon (some purplish) pea-like flowers on cone- 
shaped spikes. 

Later in summer, flowers also emerge from leaflet 
axils. Many sources liken the flower’s odor to grapes 
(to this writer the fragrance resembles Kool-Aid). 
Later, seed pods appear, the seed (ideally producing 
160 pounds per acre) maturing in the fall. 

Kudzu gets its tenacious strength and quick expan- 
siveness from its starchy energy-laden taproots which 
some claim can grow to depths of anywhere from 
eight to 12 feet, but more commonly to six feet. 
These taproots have several large horizontal branches 
that can grow three to five feet long. With one source 
claiming an acre may accommodate 500 crowns, 
there’s no wonder at kudzu’s legendary reputation 
for being a prize erosion-control agent. 

Kudzu not only grips the soil in place with a system 
of large roots, but these roots enrich the soil. Beinga 
legume, the plant bears nitrogen-fixing nodules on 
its roots. This explains why kudzu was heralded for 
sO many years as a cover crop for depleted soils. 

But ever since the 1950s kudzu, despite its soil- 
benefiting properties, has been looked upon as a 
pest—an unwanted, uncontrollable invader of good 
cropland. 

However, there are those farmers and crop special- 
ists who have found that much information about 
kudzu’s growth habits has been based on prejudice. 
It can be eliminated. It is not as persistent as many 
think. Too many cuttings, or too much grazing by 
livestock (cattle and hogs), will kill out an area of the 


stuff. 


A typical stand of kudzu. Trees, poles, fences, 
buildings offer no obstacle to the growth of the 
vine - it just grows up and over. 
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But this fact also points to an underrated, perhaps 
much ignored, attribute of kudzu. The plant is a solid 
forage and hay crop—a cheap, nutritious, labor- 
saving crop that farmers need now during times of 
inflation. It can also provide silage for farmers 
who've run out of corn. Once established, kudzu 
doesn’t need to be watered, fertilized (it grows on the 
poorest of soils) or replanted. 

"As pasture or hay for livestock, kudzu has few 
equals in nutritive food value,” stated Donald C. 
Bivens, Soil Conservation Service state conserva- 
tionist. He noted that kudzu has 50.8% total digesti- 
ble nutrients, while alfalfa, ‘‘the queen of forages,” 
registers 50.3%. 

“Kudzu also makes excellent supplemental sum- 
mer pasture and is eagerly sought after by livestock 
during summer months,” added Glen B.Anderson, 
Virginia agronomist. 

Farmers who use kudzu for cattle feed can harvest 
about two tons per acre, unfertilized. Most will cut 
high and bale low instead of the reverse practice used 
with other crops. More than two cuttings a year will 
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encourage weed growth and the possible killing out 
of the plant. 

In addition to not having to care for it, kudzu 
offers another advantage: it needs no insect control. 
Apparently the plant has no natural enemies, while 
such crops as alfalfa are subject to beetle and mold 
attack. 

Kudzu chemicals have been studied in recent years 
to see if something worthwhile can be gleaned from 
this prolific grower. In 1979, graduate students at 
the University of Alabama found an ingredient in the 
plant’s stems and leaves that will lower high blood 
pressure in laboratory rats. 

“We do not, as yet, know the particular biological 
mechanism nor the chemical structure of the active 
principle involved in the activity, but the animals 
(rats) do recover from the dosage within eight hours, 
depending on amount administered,’ stated 
Dr. William W. Paudler, former Alabama chemis- 
try professor who supported and initiated the 
project. 

Possible new uses for kudzu—such as fermenting 
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KUDZU 


Roundish, compound, 
three-lobed leaves on six- 
inch stalks mark kudzu. 
During its third year, be- 
ginning in July, kudzu 
starts blooming in clusters 
of pinkish maroon to 
purplish pea-like flowers 
on cone-shaped spikes. 
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its root stock to produce baker’s yeast and ethanol— 
have been studied at Vanderbilt University in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Robert D. Tanner, Vanderbilt pro- 
fessor spearheading the kudzu research, found its 
root starch to be comparable to commercial fermen- 
tation starch substrates in the rate it breaks down 
into fermentable sugars. 

But can kudzu root stocks be harvested econom- 
ically? As it stands now, Tanner, who began studying 
kudzu’s commercial potential in the late 1970s, 
thinks not. 

“If we could find a way to continuously extract the 
starch from the plant (like tapping a maple tree for its 
sugar), we may be able to havea ‘solar energy device’ 
for continuously producing sugars for fermenta- 
tion,” Tanner said. “The brute force digging up of 
roots, however, is certainly inappropriate for an 
economical process.” 

Instead of laboriously extracting root stocks, 
Tanner and his colleagues investigated tapping sugar 
sap from stems and vines. Sugar concentration in the 
sap was very low. Tanner eventually plans another 
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way of trying to get kudzu sugar from the field: by 
flushing, or pushing out the starch with cold water. 

“This would be like extracting oil from the 
ground, as in secondary oil recovery methods,” 
Tanner said. 

Can kudzu be used in making clothing? Vanderbilt 
researchers used soil microorganisms to decompose 
the softer parts of the kudzu vine, while still 
preserving the vine’s high tensile strength fibers for 
cloth making. 

For centuries the Japanese have been making cloth 
from kudzu fibers. This process is described in The 
Book of Kudzu written by William Shurtleff and 
Akiki Aoyagi. This 1977 publication also tells how 
Orientals have found dozens of uses for kudzu in 
food, clothing, paper and medicine. 

High-quality paper can be obtained from fibers of 
kudzu’s stem. The paper is allegedly of better quality 
than can be obtained from wood pulp. Because 
kudzu paper is acid free, it becomes neither brittle, 
discolored, nor moldy and, therefore, makes excel- 
lent artist’s paper. 
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With the potential uses that kudzu offers, one 
wonders whether the penchant for putting down this 
pesky, pubescent plant will persist. A canvass of the 
Southeastern states reveals the plant is only a minor 
pest these days. If given the chance, kudzu one day 
may prove to be widely beneficial. 

So much for kudzu’s attributes, or potential 
attributes. What about its reputation as a tenacious 
menace? 

“As a pasture, you can control kudzu by making 
sure your field is surrounded by a road,”’ Schrader 
commented. 

James A. Wolfe, SCS plant materials specialist in 
Mississippi, says seeing kudzu as a ‘‘menace’”’ is 
stretching the truth. 

“Sometimes it appears to be covering the south 
when one sees it engulfing banks, fences, telephone 
poles and trees along the road,’’ Wolfe stated. 
“However, I think this may give an exaggerated 
impression...because much of kudzu seems to be 
concentrated along roads. Vines are not very aggres- 

sive in areas cultivated, mowed, or grazed heavily.” 


The major problem with kudzu seems to be in 
areas being regenerated to pine, but old-time kudzu 
planter and retired agronomist R.Y. Bailey of 
Auburn, Ala., hasn’t seen kudzu grow to such 
thickness as to pull down houses or trees. 


“T have never seen well-established pine trees 
smothered by kudzu...or a pine tree killed by the 
kudzu vine,’”’ Bailey stated. 

And as far as getting rid of it, there’s no big 
problem. 

“Kudzu can be grazed out by livestock,’ Bailey 
asserted. “I had about 30 acres of pastureland 
covered by a waist-deep stand of kudzu. I turned 
cattle on that field and they grazed the kudzu for two 
years that took the plant out completely.”’ 


But as long as kudzu exists there will be those who 
will curse it. But one wonders how the vine can be 
such a big problem when, for instance, it grows on 
only an estimated one percent of the South’s two 
million acres of forest land, and can be grazed or 
mown out of existence by determined farmers. O 
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Suwannee River Shoals 


By Michael and Margaret Bogan 


rom The Sill—the lower rim 

of the soggy world of the 

Okeefenokee Swamp—to 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Suwannee 
River glides, flows, rushes and 
dawdles, depending on where and 
when, on a 240-mile journey to 
the Gulf. The water runs clean and 
swamp-stained over a clean, sandy 
bottom for the first 40 miles or so. 
Then it enters a zone where the 
current has cut into bedrock. It is 
an area of limestone bluffs and 
shoals, not much at all like a “‘typ- 
ical’? Florida river course. 


On that section between Live 
Oak and White Springs is the Big 
Shoals. Here, paddlers with a yen 
for white-water action find a rea- 
sonable representation of their 
kind of river. 

At spring water levels, this seg- 
ment of the Suwannee boasts a 4 
river rating. Classification is based 
on speed of current, gradient and 
skills needed to maneuver around 
obstacles. The higher the numeri- 
cal rating, the more challenging. In 
November, during our annual 
Thanksgiving trip when these 


photos were taken, the Shoals 
rated a Class 2, requiring some 
white-water skills. 

The Chattooga it’s not; but then 
it’s a lot closer to our south Flor- 
ida home than that noted north 
Georgia white-water stream, 
which is a definite plus. oO 


At spring water levels, the shoals 
have a % rating, but during late 
November when these photos were 
taken, it was up to a much more 
challenging 2. Raccoon at upper 
right common inhabitant of area. 
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THE WILDLIFE PAINTINGS OF 


JOE HUTTO «, sonesuais 


he can’t remember when he wasn’t interested 

in birds. The real starting point of his obses- 
sion may have been when, at the age of 10, he signed 
up for a mail order taxidermy course. Handling bird 
specimens piqued his interest in avian anatomy. This 
in turn encouraged him to start sketching birds, 
especially hawks, owls and the small feathered 
songsters. Down through the years his interest has 
never waned. 

Hutto’s background includes variety aplenty. After 
graduating from Leon High School in Tallahassee, he 
attended Florida State University for a quarter. Next 
he did a six-month tour of active duty with the Coast 
Guard, after which he enrolled for a time at Gulf 


B orn and reared in Tallahassee, Joe Hutto says 


Yellow-breasted Chat 


Coast Community College in Pan- 
ama City. 

Then there was a couple of 
years stint on a deer farm and 
tourist attraction in west Florida, 
and a year training Labrador re- 
trievers on Long Island, N.Y., 
where he served as a professional 
handler, traveling to numerous 
field trials. Coming back again to 
Leon County, he worked as a 
horse trainer for a year and a half. 

A decision to complete his col- 
lege education saw Hutto once 
more at Florida State University 
where he earned a degree in an- 
thropology. Then, for a 10-year 
period, he worked for the Depart- 
ment of State, surveying archae- 
ological sites. 

A few years ago he made a trip 
west, intending to tour British 
Columbia. He stopped off in Wyo- 
ming for a visit and ended up 
accepting a job running a cattle 
ranch. He worked there three 


Carolina wren, above, and 
a pair of goldfinches on 
thistle, right. At far right 
above, red-tailed hawk, 
and below, a male 
cardinal. 
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Joe Hutto 


years. He never did make it to 
BC. 

In the spring of 1981 he again 
returned to Tallahassee where he’s 
currently employed as a labora- 
tory technician at the Florida Mu- 
seum of History. 

Although his interest in out- 
door activities is wide, Hutto ad- 
mits to special fondness for black 
powder hunting, angling for red- 
fish, and castnetting mullet. 

All during his various ram- 
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blings, Hutto continued with his 
bird painting. Songbirds have be- 
come something of a specialty 
with him. ‘It seemed to me that 
there was an overabundance of 
artists doing game birds and ani- 
mals. This left the non-game spe- 
cies relatively neglected, so I de- 
cided to try to fill in some of the 
gaps,’’ he says. 

Examples of the opaque water- 
colors that flow from the brush of 
this talented Floridian are dis- 
played on these pages. Judge for 
yourself how well he has suc- 
ceeded in depicting some of the 
“other” birds that help liven up 
the scene. Oo 
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Hunting the 


MAY HAW 


o the uninitiated, ‘the haw” sounds like a 

leather-skinned monster, an elusive and 

crafty target, waiting to thunder ferociously 

out of a jungle setting. But no high-powered firearm 

is needed to bag this much-sought-after prize. The 

haw offers no resistance when confronted, and can 
be taken barehanded with ease. 

Once again hordes of Southern outdoorsmen are 
expected to take to the back roads in search of wet- 
weather ponds where a tiny wild apple, known as the 
mayhaw, turns the water surface into a solid red 
blanket. Native or tourist, haw hunting is a lot of fun 
for the entire family. 

The Deep South native grew up familiar with 
mayhaws. This delectable member of the Malaceae 
(apple) family, bearing the tongue-twisting name 
Crataegus aestivalis, is found only in shallow, sand- 
bottomed fresh waters from South Carolina into 
Florida and west to Texas. The trees grow in clusters, 
have a brushy green canopy and rarely exceed 20 feet 
in height. The fruit is a single berry, half an inch in 
diameter, varying from bright red to orange. The 
relatively large leaf is typical of all members of the 
haw genera. Uncooked, the mayhaw is tasteless, but 
made into jelly, has one of the most distinct and 
palatable flavors known. 

The fruit begins to turn red around the first of 
May, and fruiting may continue, dependent upon 
location, through June. 

When the haw-hunter locates a grove early in the 
season, traditionally he spreads a tobacco sheet on 
the water surface under a laden tree, and shakes the 
tree so the ripe fruits fall on the sheet. This method 
brings a maximum of clean fruit with minimum 


Scooping up mayhaws with screen net, author’s wife 
displays a bucket full of the tiny wild apples that 
make up into some mighty tasty jelly. 
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effort. Later, after most of the fruits have fallen, he 
scoops them up with a dip net. The dip-netted haws 
are just as good as those caught on a sheet, but the 
picker must tediously remove each individual fruit 
to avoid cooking the great volume of trash and 
soured fruits that float on the water. 

Considering that last season raw haws brought 
upwards of $1 per quart at farmers’ markets and 
more in retail stores, the back-roads forager can save 
himself quite a bit of money by gathering several 
gallons of haws in a few hours. A quart of haws will 
make a pint of jelly. 

To make the jelly, place the ripe haws (with a few 
green ones if you want more tartness) in a cooker and 
barely cover with water. Bring the cooker to a boil 
and cook until the haws pop open. Very ripe haws 
will split by the time the water boils. After the haws 
split, strain the mixture through a thin material like 


Gerald Hunter 
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cheesecloth. The finer the mesh, the clearer the jelly. 

Use five cups of this juice to three cups of sugar 
(three of juice to two of sugar gives a sweeter jelly). 
No other ingredients are needed. If you are not a 
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purist, you can buy a package of Shur-Jell and follow 
the instructions which will give you six cups of jelly 
for three pounds of mayhaws. 

Of course, you can always buy homemade may- 
haw jelly in good crop years. So many pople think 
that $2 to $3 per pint is such a bargain that they 
usually buy up all the available supply immediately. 
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Jerry Fields 


Chinsegut 
Nature Center 


A place to study the sail, water, forests, 
plant and animal life of west central Florida. 
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By Jim Farrior 


Education Officer Supervisor, South Region 


hen you step from your car and prepare 

to embark on a walk along the two-mile 

nature trail, evidence of the meaning of 
Chinsegut abounds. You soon understand why 
Colonel Raymond Robins returned to fulfill his 
childhood dream of owning this small part of 
Florida. 

Chinsegut is an Innuit Indian word meaning “‘the 
spirit of lost things.” Colonel Robins interpreted 
the word to mean “‘a place where things of true value 
that have been lost may be found again.’ At no time 
have these words been more true than they are today. 

In 1932 the Robins’ deeded their 2,080-acre 
property to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA), for an agriculture research station, 
forest preserve and wildlife refuge. On July 13, 
1973, the General Services Administration deeded 
the state 408 acres of that property known as the 
Chinsegut Nature Center for Environmental Educa- 
tion. Management of the property was granted to the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

Located approximately five miles north of Brooks- 
ville on U.S. 41, Chinsegut is primarily a longleaf 
pine-turkey oak habitat. There are scattered hard- 


A young barred owl, left, peers from nesting cavity. 
Such natural nest sites are used by various species of 
birds and mammals. A nature study group, below, 
one of many such groups using the outdoor labora- 
tory that is Chinsegut. 
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Chinsegut Nature Center 


wood hammocks along the eastern boundary with 
some scrub on the northern end. Located in the heart 
of the nature center is a 55-acre lake with planted 
cypress trees—an unusual sight in itself—with asso- 
ciated marsh. Chinsegut is one of the few places 
where visitors may see virgin longleaf pine. 

At the north end of May’s Prairie, there is a cat- 
walk that extends approximately 150 feet through a 
stand of planted cypress. 

Part of the central highlands that extend down the 
middle of peninsular Florida, the land within the 
nature center is rolling with a variation in elevation, 
between May’s Prairie and adjoining Chinsegut Hill, 
of 177 feet. 

Associated with the three habitat types are various 
animals, birds and plants. Although some are rare 
and seldom seen, more than 172 different species of 
birds have been identified. There are approximately 
100 plant species—trees, vines, shrubs, grasses, 
herbs and aquatics—found on the area. White-tailed 
deer, fox, bobcat, raccoon and flying squirrel are 
some of the mammals visitors may have the oppor- 
tunity to see. 

The Hernando Audubon Society has been in- 
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volved in the management of the nature center since 
its inception. Much of the early funding for projects 
on the area came from that organization. As you 
proceed down the nature trail, other aspects of its 
involvement become apparent. Many of the bird 
feeders and bird houses dotted along the trail, as well 
as benches and picnic tables were funded and built 
by the Society. Once a month the group’s Youth 
Education Committee comes into the area to help 
with maintenance of the trail and other facilities. 
Each year they contribute $100 for maintenance of 
the feeders. 

Other than bird feeders, the nature trail and the 
two control-burned areas (to show the effects of 
burning on two- and three-year rotations), Chinse- 
gut is left as it was when the Robins enjoyed its 
beauty. Dead limbs and leaves are never removed, 
just moved from the trail or walkways. If a large tree 
falls, only the section over the trail is cut and moved 
to the side. This not only helps maintain natural 
beauty but also provides for an educational oppor- 
tunity. Visitors can learn about the ages of trees or 
perhaps what caused them to fall. Lichens and 
mosses also begin to grow on the fallen log. 


Jim Farrior 
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Chinsegut is the only interpretative nature center 
operated by the Commission for the nonconsump- 
tive recreation user. No hunting, fishing or camping 
is permitted and it is open for day use only. 

In an effort to provide better educational oppor- 
tunities to schools, youth groups, Audubon societies 
and other interested groups, the Commission is 
proposing to the Legislature that funding be granted 
to build an interpretative center, provide a full-time 
biologist and purchase necessary equipment. The 
interpretative center would provide a place the pub- 
lic could hear lectures, see conservation films and 
discuss conservation projects. 

Although it is open during the day, the gates are 
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May’s Prairie, opposite 
page, is focal point of 
much wildlife activity on 
area. Note wood duck 
nest box in center of 
photo. White-tailed 

deer and tufted titmouse 
are among Chinsegut 
residents. 
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Chinsegut 
Nature 
Center 


Commission biologist 
Steve Fickett, in charge of 
the area, stands on catwalk 
in planted cypress head. 
Much credit for develop- 
ment of Center goes to 
Fickett. 


always kept locked. Groups interested in guided 
outdoor walks through the area should contact Steve 
Fickett, the wildlife biologist in charge of Chinsegut, 
through the Lakeland office of the Commission 
which is listed on page 48. Access to the area is by 
appointment only and groups must be accompanied 
by a Commission employee or Hernando Audubon 
Society member. 

Carl Buchheister, past president of the National 
Audubon Society once stated, ‘‘As people sacrifice 
country life for city life with its concrete, noise and 
tensions, and as man loses contact with the natural 
world, he loses something of himself. Much of the 
apathy of people today is attributable to their infre- 
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quent contact with the soil, water, forests, plant life 
and wild creatures of God’s world. Much of what we 
have lost in will and the spirit of rugged individual- 
ism and much of what we have acquired in mental 
illness, crime and juvenile delinquency can, in part, 
be traced to man’s going indoors from the outside 
world.” 

What better place to develop within the commun- 
ity an affection and appreciation of the out-of-doors 
and provide students of ecology and members of the 
community with nature study and conservation pro- 
grams. For Chinsegut could also be interpreted to 
mean ‘“‘where some of the natural things lost in these 
times could be rediscovered.” oO 
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A Volunteer Counselor Tells About The 


Florida Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 


1985 Youth Camps 


\ ) { 7 e started out on a sunny July morning to 
the Ocala Youth Camp, excited but some- 
what apprehensive. What were we to 
expect for the next week? It sounded like a great idea 
when Darby Franklin and I first heard about it—a 
week as volunteer camp counselors. This was a 
program started two years ago in which Commission 
employees could serve as volunteer counselors at 
either the Ocala or West Palm Beach Youth Camp 
fora week. We were advised not to expect a 40-hour 
work week but to anticipate a full schedule of 
swimming, fishing, archery and range instruction— 
in all, one of the most exciting and rewarding weeks 
you could ever spend. 

The Ocala Youth Camp is located on the shore of 
Lake Eaton in the pine woods of the Ocala National 
Forest and the West Palm Beach camp lies near the 
edge of the Everglades sawgrass in the J.W. Corbett 
Wildlife Management Area. 

Seven days of exciting activities are planned for 
the campers from learning archery techniques to 
canoeing, fishing, critter crawl olympics, educational 
classes in firearms handling and wildlife conserva- 
tion. The camps are oriented toward teaching young 
people enjoyment of and respect for one of Florida’s 
most precious resources—its wildlife. The conserva- 
tion camps also provide an excellent opportunity for 
boys and girls to explore the outdoor world often 
missed by many of today’s urbanized youth. 


Waterfront session, Ocala Youth Camp. Vinard Hitt 
a 
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Many memories linger with me as I think back to 
camp, but none quite so vivid as the overnight hike 
and campout in the Ocala National Forest. This 
seemed like an exciting adventure—I had been 
camping at least a dozen times or more with my 
family, but never quite like this. We’d pull the 
camper into the campgrounds, plugit in, turn on the 
air conditioner, television and take it easy. Well, this 
campout was not exactly what I’d been used to. Our 
little outing turned into a one and one-half mile hike 
through the Ocala pine forest. There was no elec- 
tricity, no air conditioners, no television, but, worst 
of all, no showers. Survival of the fittest—this was 
the test. But survive I did. I even managed, after a 
couple of attempts, to master putting up a puptent. 
Camping out and learning a little ‘roughing it’’ was 
one of my most noteworthy experiences. 

My most special memories are those of the young 
people I was privileged to meet and know. Eduardo, 
a special little boy from Mexico, who cried the first 
night, and then cried when it came time to leave for 
home. And there was eight-year-old Megan who 
taught me an appreciation for wildlife 1 had never 
realized by showing me (a counselor) there was 
nothing to fear from holding the harmless and gentle 
indigo snake, one of Florida’s most threatened 
species. 

The opportunities available to the youngsters who 
attend these youth conservation camps far exceed 
what the brochure indicates. And I can well under- 
stand why there is now a one-week limit on each 
camper’s stay. Each year the Commission has to turn 
away children who clamor to attend. 

Sessions this year will beginJune 19 and continue 
with one-week sessions through August 13. It is 
open to anyone between the ages of eight and 14. If 
the child has already been certified through the 
Commission’s Hunter Education program, he or she 
is eligible for an advanced exploration curriculum. 

With a cost of only $75 per week, the camps fill 
fast. If you havea child or know of a child who might 
be interested in learning more about the outdoor 
environment write to Camp Director, Ocala Youth 
Camp, 1239SW 10 Street, Ocala, Florida 32670, or 
Camp Director, Everglades Youth Camp, 551 North 
Military Trail, West Palm Beach, Florida 33406. 
—Melode Floyd 
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LAKE WEIR 


By Max Hunn 


are aware that once this beautiful lake in 
central Florida, now known for its largemouth 
black bass, made national headlines. 

Here, on January 16, 1935, Fred and ‘‘Ma” 
Barker, leaders of the headline-making outlaw 
Karpis-Barker gang, were killed in a shootout with 
the G-men who had been tracking them in connec- 
tion with the infamous Bremer kidnapping the pre- 
vious fall in Milwaukee. 

Today, the incident is all but forgotten, but anglers 
visiting Lake Weir find it’s well known in local 
angling circles. However, the lake, ranking 31st in 


FE: anglers sampling crystal-clear Lake Weir 
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Florida’s list of the 33 largest lakes, never has 
achieved the publicity of many state waters. It has 
too much competition in the central Florida Big Bass 
Belt. However, it can and does produce largemouths 
as heavy as 14 pounds. 

Located approximately five miles southeast of 
Belleview, Lake Weir and Little Lake W eir—the two 
lakes are connected by a short, narrow canal—can be 
reached from either Ocala to the north or Leesburg 
to the south. 

U.S. 27-441 is the primary highway, a four-lane 
affair and more popular than the older road now 
designated as Alternate 27-441, which passes closet 
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This beautiful, central Florida lake is known 
to local anglers for its good bass fishing. 


tothe lake tothe east and north. Interstate 75 passes 
slightly to the west of Ocala. 

Compared to most Florida waters, Lake Weir is an 
unusual lake, as Buck Bray and I learned during 
several exploratory trips with a pair of Weir vete- 
rans, Lon Maas, who frequently guides on the lake; 
and M.L. Oliver, an Ocala angling veteran. 

Weir surprises with its depth. Most Florida lakes 
are shallow saucers and have only a few holes from 
12 to 15 feet deep. Sometimes you encounter a 
20-footer. But Weir is different. It has several holes 
30 to 34 feet deep, and much of the open water 
ranges from 20 to 25 feet in depth. 

The lake doesn’t have sharp drop-offs, as often is 
the case with deep-water areas. Instead, it has a slop- 
ing bottom, generally sand, which sharply tapers 
from the shore to the deep center. The north shore is 
lined with homes and you can tell how the lake 
bottom slopes there by the length of private docks. 
Many of these docks extend for great distances from 
shore. 

These same docks are excellent fish refuges, par- 
ticularly when located near peppergrass and maiden- 


Lon Maas displays a Lake Weir bass that couldn’t 
resist a plastic worm while Buck Bray watches, left. 
The numerous docks on the north shore of lake, 
below, are bass hideouts, particularly with grass 
beds nearby. 
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cane areas. The latter is another of the unusual facets 
of Lake Weir. There’s an abundance of maidencane, 
often growing in five and six feet of water. Bass roam 
the ‘cane fields which are a natural hideout for bait 
fish. 

The lake has a very clear, sandy shoreline, unusual 
for a Florida lake. You can cast deep-running or 
sinking lures repeatedly and seldom foul. Chartreuse 
and baby bass are the favored lure colors, while black 
and black-grape are preferred colors for plastic 
worms. 

Weir also has long stretches of shoreline covered 
with lily pads, peppergrass, maidencane and other 
grasses, and most of the fishing is done in these areas 
with deep-water sanctuary nearby. Fortunately, the 
lake is not bothered by hyacinths. 

Weir is capable of producing big bass. M.L. Oliv- 
er’s biggest weighed 12 pounds, 8 ounces, and was 
caught with a plastic worm. However, Oliver has 
seen a 14-2 largemouth that was landed from Weir. 
This fish, too, couldn’t resist a black worm. 

Maas, too, has seen hefty bigmouths caught from 
the lake. One weighed 10 pounds, 4 ounces, and the 
other nine pounds, 15 ounces. Those were wall- 
mount bass. 

However, the lake is more widely known as a good 
stringer lake where often you can limit out with one- 
to two-pound bass ina short time, particularly when 
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LAKE WEIR 


largemouths are schooling. It’s definitely an action 
lake. 

While the majority of the fish are caught near 
shore in from three to 12 feet of water, deeper parts 
of the lake are productive at certain times of the year. 
Trolling deep-running crank baits produces bass 
during the summer. The lake is also famous for its 
black crappie, and trolling or drifting for them with 
minnows is highly productive. 

The calendar rundown, according to Weir anglers, 
goes like this. In the January-March period, smart 
anglers look for fish in water from four to 12 feet 
deep. They particularly like to fish along docks 
where there’s either maidencane or peppergrass 
growing nearby. 

The fish are scattered. You have to work to get a 
limit, but it can be done. While most anglers would 
expect to find the bass in deep water during cold 
months, Weir anglers have learned chances are best 
in the shallower water. Why? They believe bait fish 
go to the grassy, shallower water because this water 
warms faster in the sunshine. Naturally, bass follow 
the chow line caused by the sun. 

Plastic worms are very successful during these 
cold months because they will work through the 
maidencane and peppergrass. Various sizes of worms 
produce. Black is generally regarded as the number 
one color, with black-grape ranking second. 

With the water temperatures tending to moderate 
in February and March, these months become excel- 
lent times to throw crank and spinner baits. Among 
the most popular crank baits are Bomber’s char- 
treuse fire tiger, Model A; Bagley’s Killer B-II (shal- 
low runner) in baby bass color with chartreuse belly; 
Rebel’s Wee R A series; and Rebel Quarterbacks. 
Baby bass and crawdad colors seem the most pro- 
ductive. 

Both single- and double-bladed spinner baits are 
used. White and chartreuse are preferred colors, 
although it never hurts to experiment when fishing a 
clear lake like Weir. 

During the April-June period, you find bass in 
shallower water. This is a continuation of the bed- 
ding season which begins as early as February, 
depending upon the weather. However, Weir bass 
tend to bed in deeper water because of the lake’s 
clarity. The prime areas are where peppergrass and 
maidencane are growing in three to five feet of water. 
Bass are also around the docks. 

Plastic worms are effective lures for bass on the 
beds, but crank and spinner baits are best when 
worked along the edges of grass and weed beds paral- 
lel to the docks. Fish coming off the beds are often 
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very aggressive and will charge these lures savagely. 

During the latter two months of this quarter, top- 
water lures begin producing. Bigmouths bust shallow- 
diving Bagley balsa minnows, Rebel minnows as well 
as Devil’s Horse, Tiny Torpedo and other propeller 
lures and buzz baits. The latter are particularly effec- 
tive in openings in peppergrass beds. 

During the hot July-September period, you have 
to seek bass in deep water. Early and late in the day, 
bigmouths do come into the shallows to feed, but 
otherwise they’re in the cooler, deeper water, some- 
times 15 to 17 feet. 

The most effective lures are deep-diving crank 
baits, preferably with noise makers that send off 
vibrations to attract the bass. Successful lures in- 
clude Rat-L-Trap and Spot sinkers with noisemak- 
ers; Rebel’s and Norman’s deep-running, rattling 
crank baits. This is also the best period for trolling 
the deep, open water with big crank baits. Again, 
chartreuse and baby bass are preferred colors, 
although you never can tell when some other color 
will be the one. 

The last quarter of the year sees a return to the 
pattern of winter and early spring. If the weather 
remains warm though November, top-water fishing 
is good. But, when the mercury begins to dip, you 
revert to fishing plastic worms very, very slowly in 
six to eight feet of water. Worm colors remain the 
same as during the early part of the year. 

There are public launching ramps at two locations, 
the best being the double ramp on the southwestern 
shore built by Marion County and called Hope Park. 
Nearest overnight accommodations are in Belleview, 
approximately 9 miles to the west, and in Ocala or 
Leesburg. 

Weir may have faded from the national headlines 
after the Barker shootout, but it hasn’t faded from 
the fishing scene. 0 


Lon Maas and M.L.Oliver work one of the fish 
attractors installed in Weir by the Game and Fresh 


Water Fish Commission. 
Max Hunn 
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Seining for aquatic study specimens. 


T he river’s cool water lapped around the young 


girl’s waist as she and her companion 

completed their last pass with the seine net, 
each anxious to see what the stream’s depths would 
yield. 

Her thoughts drifted back to early morning when 
she and her group began their water adventure three 
miles upstream. Already they had seen the antics of a 
kingfisher catching its breakfast and had startled a 
doe and her fawn pausing on the river’s bank to 
drink. 

Slowly and carefully the net was pulled to shore, 
revealing several small minnows, a small bass fin- 
gerling, and a young soft-shell turtle. The catch was 
examined by the entire group and then released. 

This adventure and many more like it will be 
experienced this year by approximately 1,200 stu- 
dents at the Division of Forestry’s Summer Envi- 
ronmental Program. Both boys and girls who have 
completed the sixth through eleventh grades are 
eligible to attend this program at one of two 
locations: the Blackwater River State Forest north- 
east of Pensacola, the Withlacoochee State Forest 
approximately 50 miles north of Tampa. Attendance 
is limited to two years and returning students are 
strongly urged to attend the alternate camp. 

The theme of the program, exploring the forest 
environment, stresses hands-on participation, utiliz- 
ing the unique ecosystems found throughout both 
state forests. Students are divided into field groups 
of eight or less, and are instructed by professional 
Division employees and specially trained college 
students with backgrounds in environmental train- 
ing. In addition to their studies, there is time for 
swimming, fishing, volleyball, softball, and a high- 
light of the week: an all-day canoe trip down the 
Blackwater or Withlacoochee River. 

Students stay in comfortable dormitories, and are 
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Florida Division 


Of 
Forestry’s 


1985 
SUMMER 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROGRAM 


served three nutritious meals a day, prepared by 
professional cafeteria staff in the Environmental 
Center’s dining hall. 

A typical week includes in-depth studies of ani- 
mals, plants, soil conservation and land use as well as 
lessons in first aid, water safety, wilderness survival 
and orienteering. (Finding your way with a map and 
compass). 

The cost is $75 which covers insurance, food, 
expendable teaching materials and a camp T-shirt. 
Transportation to and from the Center must be pro- 
vided by parents. The Center Director will, however, 
arrange for transportation from the Brooksville or 
Crestview bus station. 

A unique feature of the Division’s Summer Envi- 
ronmental Program is a FREE advanced week, 
offered to 12 students judged most outstanding each 
week at both of the Centers. 

These lucky individuals explore the forest more 
closely, camping on the banks of the Withlacoochee 
or Blackwater River. The week is spent sleeping in 
tents, cooking meals over an open fire and collecting 


Division of Forestry 


food from the forest for a survival dinner with such 


entrees as roasted armadillo, fried snake, boiled soft- 
shell turtle, a palmetto salad and juicy blackberries 
for dessert. Students learn more about the forest, 
utilizing the skills they acquired during the first 
week, on hikes and informal instruction sessions. 

The program begins June 12 and runs for 10 weeks 
at Withlacoochee Environmental Center and nine 
weeks at Blackwater Environmental Center. Stu- 
dents can choose either center. Withlacoochee 
accepts 75 students per week while Blackwater is 
limited to 50. 

To apply contact any local Division of Forestry 
office, or write: Florida Division of Forestry, Envi- 
ronmental Forester, 3125 Conner Blvd.,Tallahassee, 
FL 32301. —Bruce Turnbull D 
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READERS’ 
SURVEY 


What They Think 
and What They Want* 


s part of a study of the attitudes and opinions 

of Florida citizens, a questionnaire was in- 

cluded in the January/February 1982 issue 
of Florida Wildlife magazine. Subscribers were asked 
to answer a number of questions about the magazine 
and, in addition, to give their opinions about non- 
game wildlife. 

Out of some 26,500 subscribers, an amazing 
3,721 persons took the time and trouble to fill out 
the questionnaire and return it. We say ‘“‘amazing”’ 
because the usual returns from this approach gener- 
ally run from three to five percent. The response 
here was in excess of 14 percent. The comments 
about the magazine are so rich and varied that space 
limitations make it impossible to include them all. 
What follows represents a condensation of what the 
subscribers and readers told us about the magazine. 

Improving the Magazine 

Asking people how to improve something—be it a 
magazine or almost anything else, often leads to disil- 
lusionment. That is, respondents usually make sug- 
gestions for many kinds of radical changes. But this 
research revealed very different responses. 

Rather than indicating that the magazine needs 
radical changes, the suggestions and comments indi- 
cate quite the opposite. Table 1 contains 28 sugges- 
tions made on changing the magazine. As indicated, 
most of these comments were given numerous times. 
Two comments led the rest. First, readers thought 
that the magazine was great as it is, and second, they 
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*This study, sponsored by a STAR Grant, was part of a larger research 
project concerning attitudes of Florida citizens toward nongame wildlife. 
Copies of the combined project report are in the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology at the University of Central Florida in Orlando. 


did not want any changes made. It should be noted, 
that all but one of the other 26 suggestions have 
something in common. They suggest additions as, 
for example, more articles on hunting and fishing, 
increasing the number of yearly issues and so on. The 
only exception is the suggestion ranked 21st which 
says that there is too much emphasis on hunting and 
not enough on conservation. But this is not necessar- 
ily negative for it could be met simply by increasing 
the coverage given to conservation issues. 

Numerous comments from those concerned with 
conservation were highly realistic. Most respondents 
felt that hunting and fishing were excellent recrea- 
tional activities for those who enjoy them. But con- 
servationists and hunters alike clearly seem to hold 
that conservation and game sports go hand-in-hand. 
That is, neither can continue to exist without the 
other. 

Why People Subscribe 


When we consider first subscriptions, there ‘are 
several reasons for getting the magazine. The most 
frequently cited reason is that current subscribers 
saw a copy of the magazine; liked it, and sent ina 
subscription. The second reason, closely related to 
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the first, is that many people were drawn to the 
magazine by their keen interest in wildlife. Another 
factor in first subscriptions is that some persons 
received the magazine as a gift. 

On the evidence from this research, it is accurate 
to state that the magazine is its own most effective 
salesperson. Some of the adjectives used to describe 
the magazine by its readers indicate how well it is 
liked. For example, Florida Wildlife was described 
variously as highly professional, aesthetically appeal- 
ing, informative about wildlife and just plain fun to 
read. 

The “Holding-Power” of Florida Wildlife 


National magazines spend thousands of dollars 
yearly in efforts to obtain new subscribers and keep 
them subscribing—truly an expensive proposition. 
Yet, Florida Wildlife, with only minor expense, 
appears to have found the secret. Including new 
subscriptions from new Florida residents, about 64 
percent of the respondents had been subscribing for 
one to five years. Yet even though the state’s popula- 
tion was small 26 to 30 years ago, over one percent of 
the subscribers have been faithful subscribers for 
that long. It is also important to note that nearly 20 


percent of all subscribers have been reading the mag- 
azine for 6 to 10 years and more than 8 percent for 11 
to 15-years. 

Florida’s growing population will no doubt con- 
tribute to an increasing circulation for the magazine; 
Florida Wildlife’s ‘“Sholding-power”’ will continue to 
contribute considerably to the growth in circulation. 
This is indeed fortunate, for as our growing popula- 
tion reduces the number and size of wildlife habitats, 
it is essential that our citizens be kept informed with 
respect to wildlife—a resource that belongs to all of 
us. 

The Basis for the Magazine’s ‘tHolding-Power”’ 

Noteworthy is the fact that nearly 77 percent state 
that they renew their subscriptions because they enjoy 
the magazine. Other reasons are related to the forego- 
ing, the most common of which is that subscribers 
have a strong interest in wildlife and wish to be kept 
informed. A number of subscribers also affirmed 
that they wanted their children to know about 
wildlife. 

This ‘“holding-power”’ has considerable economic 
implications. One-time subscribers cannot support a 
magazine. If Florida Wildlife were largely dependent 
upon people who only subscribe once and never 
renew, circulation would be down to about 5,000— 
not enough to justify continuation. Happily, this is 
not the case! 

Who Reads Florida Wildlife 

The analysis indicates that the readers of Florida 
Wildlife tend to be urban, well-educated and afflu- 
ent. Yet at the same time, those with less formal 
education and in the lower income brackets are 
represented as are rural dwellers. Thus, it can be 
appreciated the magazine has considerable appeal to 
citizens in all walks of life. 

One anomaly is with respect to sex; for nearly 90 
percent of those responding were male. However, 
from the comments contained in many question- 
naires, it is quite apparent that the magazine is read 
by a goodly number of women. By and large, sub- 
scriptions are in the name of the male members of 
families and, possibly for this reason men tended to 
complete the questionnaires. 


Related Findings for the Nongame 
Wildlife Study 
Findings from the other part of this research 
besides the Florida Wildlife magazine are closely 


By Burton Wright and William R. Brown 


Co-project Directors, Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
University of Central Florida 
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READER’S SUGGESTIONS 


The magazine is great as it is 

Don’t make any changes 

Put more emphasis on hunting and fishing 

Have more articles on fishing, fresh- and saltwater 

Increase the number of yearly issues to twelve 

Provide more information on Florida wildlife areas 

Have more photographs of wildlife 

More “how to”’ articles on camping and living off the land 

More articles on ecology, wildlife and conservation 

More information on game laws, safety, hunter education 

More information on historical, geological sites in Florida 
along with maps 

More information is needed about game birds 

More detailed articles by professional writers 

More articles on game laws and extent of enforcement 

More information on status of endangered species 

Keep people informed about research and development for 
wildlife and wildlife habitats 

Articles on trees and plants indigenous to Florida 

Articles on Florida parks and game refuges 

Articles on cleaning, preparation and cooking of game 

Articles on bow hunting and archery in general 

Too much emphasis on hunting, not enough on conservation 

Make the magazine more general, wider spread of topics 

Have occasional articles on hunting with dogs 


Articles on muzzleloading and hunting with muzzleloaders 


THE 
READERS’ 


Include a section written especially for children 
Articles on taxidermy and hide tanning 
How about a “Letters to the Editor’’ section 


Articles on identification of wildlife species 


SURVEY 


TOTAL 


Table 1 


related and should also be mentioned here. In addi- 
tion to the subscribers to Florida Wildlife magazine, 
two other groups were included in this research: 
(1) hunters and fishermen, and (2) asample of Flor- 
ida citizens in general. 

The problem, as posed to these two groups, 
hinged on the fact that Florida is one of only fifteen 
states not having a funded nongame wildlife program. 
A concern of the research was to ascertain whether 
or not this seeming obliviousness to nongame wild- 
life truly reflects the wishes of Florida citizens. 

As a group, the citizens of Florida are highly 
sophisticated with respect to the new science of 
ecology. Many respondents made it eminently clear 
that they see ecosystems as wholes and that nongame 
wildlife are not merely nice to have but that the very 
existence of game wildlife is dependent upon the 
continued survival of nongame species. Responents 
evidenced considerable knowledge about many spe- 
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cies of both game and nongame wildlife and had a 
number of recommendations to make concerning 
the Florida environment and the management of 
wildlife. 

A considerable majority of those who responded 
felt that support for nongame wildlife management 
should come from tax monies appropriated by the 
legislature. But at the same time, citizens recognized 
that some other kinds of funding might well be 
necessary—particularly considering the current 
world-wide recession. In this respect, the readiness 
of Florida citizens to make voluntary contributions 
to a nongame wildlife management program is 
heartwarming. On the average, Florida citizens indi- 
cated a willingness to voluntarily contribute $7.47 to 
such a program yearly. This does not sound like 
much. However, being very conservative, let us 
assume that only ten percent of Florida’s population 
of 9.7 million people would actually contribute that 
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amount annually. This would amount to over 
$700,000—enough to establish a sound nongame 
wildlife program. 

Florida Wildlife magazine subscribers expressed 
the same sentiments very strongly. Indeed, sub- 
scribers were, on the average, willing to contribute 
the sum of $8.70 annually to a nongame wildlife 
management program. The potential, voluntary 
support from magazine subscribers alone would be 
in excess of $200,000 annually—enough to put a 
modest nongame wildlife management program into 
operation. 

Conclusions 

As those who do research with people can testify, 
the use of anonymous questionnaires frequently 
provides an opportunity for respondents to vent 
considerable disapproval. Even when findings are 
generally favorable, there is usually some proportion 
of respondents who do not like something or other. 
In the case of Florida Wildlife magazine, there was not 
a single adverse criticism. As was noted, there were 
indeed suggestions but these were highly construc- 
tive. Florida Wildlife magazine has the unstinting 
liking and admiration of its subscribers and readers! 

The researchers feel it important to say that in 
many years of doing research, they have never 
encountered responses so uniformly favorable. No- 
where did we find so much as a hint that the magazine 
ought to be reduced in size or some features elimi- 
nated. Rather, the thrust was in the direction of a larger 
magazine, published more often and with more features. 


Taken as a whole, the comments reflect great credit 
on the staff of Florida Wildlife magazine. They have 
done a superb job of writing, editing, and illustrating 
the magazine in the opinions of their subscribers and 
readers. 

Researchers’ Recommendations 


Based on the data, it is recommended that efforts 
be made to increase the size of the magazine and to 
include some of the new features mentioned such as 
a “letters to the editor’ section. Further, it seems 
manifest that a campaign should be instituted to 
increase the circulation of the magazine. As our 
study indicates, this is not a particularly complicated 
nor expensive proposition. All that seems to be 
needed is to expose more people to an issue of the 
magazine. Perhaps those settling in Florida should be 
sent a complimentary copy of Florida Wildlife. 

Why should circulation be increased? The answer 
to that lies in the comments of subscribers. Various 
comments indicated that the influence of the maga- 
zine ought to be extended to more citizens. The 
people of Florida ought to know about the work of 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
so that agency will receive the support it needs to 
perform its many functions and meet its assigned 
responsibilities. In terms of preserving and enhanc- 
ing a priceless state resource—our wildlife, the maga- 
zine is, without question, a highly potent instrument. 
The information and goodwill stemming from this 
publication should be put to greater use as one of 
Florida’s major public relations vehicles! Oo 


Florida Wildlife Tests & Tells: TANNIT 


udging from the number of 

requests we receive regarding 

tanning or otherwise preserv- 

ing the skins of various small 
critters—squirrels, rabbits, snakes, 
coons, and such—there exists con- 
siderable demand for information 
on the subject from Florida out- 
doorsmen. It was therefore with 
much interest we received some 
time back, a news release packet 
ftom Jonas Brothers of Denver, 
Colorado. Jonas, you may recog- 
hize, is one of the big names in the 
world of taxidermy. According to 
the Company, they’d developed a 
‘imple tanning concoction that is 
the answer for the do-it-yourself 

Ome tanner. 
Outfits interested in peddling 
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whatever goods they happen to be 
dealing with may have a little 
more glowing concept of their 
product than the ultimate con- 
sumer. So we got in touch with 
Jonas and asked them if they’d put 
their product where their news 
release was. They did. 

Now, four possums, one coon, 
two beaver, two rattlesnakes, one 
fox squirrel, anda couple of square 
feet of deer hide later, we feel we 
have a pretty good idea of what 
the stuff will do. It works. The 
trial skins turned out well and all 
were done with one 16-ounce jar 
of Tannit creme, obtained from 
Tandy Leather Company, the dis- 
tributor. 

Other home tanning methods 


TANNT 


Ht TANNING SOLUTION 


we've tried—alum, salt-acid, chrome- 
tan, brain tan and so on—were 
more or less succesful. This new 
tanning paste method makes it 
easier. --Morrie Naggiar O 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


Loon Die-Off 


Division of Wildlife biologists 
assisted field diagnosticians from 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice Disease Laboratory in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and the South- 
eastern Cooperative Wildlife Dis- 
ease Study Group in Athens, Geor- 
gia, in March in determining the 
magnitude of the loon die-off oc- 
curring in Gulf waters. Loons were 
reported washing ashore as far 
south as Boca Grande. Although 
the sightings of dead birds were 
sporadic along the western shore- 
line of the Gulf and generally con- 
sisted of one to four loons, the 
northern Gulf has been a different 
story. Virtually every transect sur- 
veyed from Pensacola to St. Marks 
contained from two to forty dead 
birds per mile. The survey/tran- 


Okeechobee 
Fish 
Harvest 


During the four-month period 
from November 1, 1982, through 
February 25, 1983, haul seines on 
Lake Okeechobee harvested 
491,282 pounds of fish. Non- 
game fish species comprised 79 
percent of the total harvest with 
gizzard shad the most harvestable 
species. The game fish harvest 
totaled 103,453 pounds and was 
primarily composed of bluegills. 
Harvesting mullet has been of 
interest to commercial haul sein- 
ers due to strong demand for 
mullet roe in export markets. Ap- 
proximately 91,000 pounds of 
mullet (19 percent of the total 
harvest) have been taken from the 
lake in the past two months. O 


Loon, stranded on a Panama City beach, was captured and released 


in a nearby freshwater pond. It appeared to revive quickly. 


sect information will be used to 
determine the approximate mag- 
nitude of the die-off. No cause for 
the die-off has been documented; 


however, 97 birds are being ana- 
lyzed for bacterial viral infections 
as well as heavy metal and pesti- 
cide residues. Oo 


WILDLIFE ‘EAGLE’ ALERT 


In Charlotte County, two indi- 
viduals, acting on orders from 
their employer, cut down atree in 
which there was an active bald 
eagle nest. This was done as part 
of the employer’s plan to develop 
his property. A Wildlife Alert call 
led to the apprehension of the 


three individuals. The property 
owner was fined $1,000, sen- 
tenced to serve one year proba- 
tion and to perform 80 hours of 
public service; his two employees 
were each fined $300, sentenced 
to one year probation and 80 
hours of public service. 0 


Oil vs. Woodpeckers 


Tenneco Oil Company has re- 
cently applied for a permit to con- 
struct two oil drilling platforms 
within the Blackwater State Forest. 
Of particular concern is the po- 
tential impact such activity may 
have on red-cockaded wood- 
peckers in the area. To date, 52 
active colonies have been located 
within the forest. One of the pro- 
posed drilling sites is located ap- 


proximately one-third of a mile 
away from one active colony and 
within a two-mile radius of four 
others. Since construction of the 
drilling platforms will result in 
habitat loss and increased distur- 
bance, provisions governing Sec 
tion 7 of the Endangered Species | 
Act may be enacted to determine 
the degree of impact on the red- 
cockaded woodpecker. o 
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FLORIDA RECORD FISH 


As of April 8, 1983 


Species Weight Where Caught Angler Date 
Largemouth bass 19 lbs. Lake Tarpon, Pinellas Co. W.A. Witt June 26, 1961 
Bluegill 2 lbs. 12 oz. Private pond, Hillsborough Co. Don V. Flannery April 7, 1978 
Bowfin (mudfish) 17 lbs. 3 02. Lake Tohopekaliga, Osceola Co. Wilbur Glover 1971 
Carp 40 lbs. 9 oz. Apalachicola River, Gadsden Co. Bernard L. Rowan May 24, 1981 
Chain pickerel 8 lbs. Lake Talquin, Gadsden Co. Jimmy James July 5, 1971 
Channel catfish 43 lbs. Haines Creek, Lake Co. Mike Davis April 15, 1980 
Crappie (speckled perch) 3 Ibs. 12 oz. Newnans Lake, Alachua Co. John Gilvray December 29, 1964 
Redbreast 1 Ib. 8% oz. Suwannee River, Gilchrist Co. Tommy D. Cason Jr. April 30, 1977 
Shellcracker 4 lbs. 2 07. Merritts Mill Pond, Jackson Co. Larry Gates April 19, 1982 
Striped bass 38 Ibs. 9 o7. Lake Seminole, Gadsden Co. Justin McAlpin November 15, 1979 
Sunshine bass 14 lbs. 1 oz. Apalachicola River, Gadsden Co. Walter Gray November 27, 1979 
Suwannee bass 3 lbs. 8 02. Ochlockonee River, Gadsden Co. J.G. Cannon May 10, 1974 
Warmouth 1 lb. 9 oz. Roberts Pond, Eglin AFB Bill Rasmussen Jr. May 7, 1981 
White bass 4 Ibs. 11 oz. Apalachicola River, Gadsden Co. Richard S. Davis April 9, 1982 
Redeye bass 7 Ibs. Apalachicola River, below Woodruff Dam J.T. Reynolds June 16, 1982 
Long-nosed gar 32.3 lbs. Lake Panasoffkee, Sumter Co. Evan D. Merritt July 31, 1981 
Flier 1.0 lbs. Private pond, Leon Co. Butch Taylor April 1981 
Spotted bass 3 lbs. 7 oz. Apalachicola River, Gadsden Co. Ronald Bundy August 15, 1981 

ene eae: OPEN—NO CURRENT RECORD RECOGNIZED 


Contact your regional education officer or fisheries biologist at the address 
listed on page 48 or contact the Office of Informational Services in 
Tallahassee, 904/488-5564. 


Olive Yancey Retires 


live R. Yancey, who worked in the 

Tallahassee headquarters of the Florida 

Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
for 37 years, retired March 31. 

“She was the longest-employed person in the 
history of the Commission. Her spirit and dedi- 
cation will be greatly missed,” said Col. Robert M. 
Brantly, executive director of the agency. 

Yancey began her career in state government in 
1941 asa secretary with the State Defense Council, 
an important war-time agency under the adminis- 
tration of then Governor Spessard L. Holland. 

She joined the Commission in February 1946, 
three years after the agency gained constitutional 
status. Yancey took on one of the most demanding 
jobs in the organization when she was named secre- 
tary to the Commission in 1969. This position 
required her attendance at the Commissioners’ 
meetings held eight or ten times a year and in various 
places throughout the state. In 14 years, she missed 
only one meeting. 

During this same time, Yancey was serving as the 
executive secretary to the assistant executive director 
of the agency, a position she retained until her 
retirement. 

“T always cared for the Commission and what the 


Minimum weight for record listing 


American Shad 3 pounds White Catfish 3 pounds 
Redfin Pickerel 12 ounces Florida Gar 10 pounds 
Stumpknocker 12 ounces Alligator Gar 70 pounds 


Olive Yancey 


Commission did for the people of Florida,” she said. 
“It seems everyone always envied me for where I 
worked.” 

Known for her humor, wit and wisdom, Yancey 
said she was looking forward to retirement. 

Asking her about her future plans would not give 
one a distinct impression. ‘‘Everyone can tell you 
about all that stuff they’ll do when they retire. But I 
just plan on taking it easy,’’ Yancey said. O 
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Okeechobee 
Crappie 


Recreational fishing for black 
crappie on Lake Okeechobee was 
excellent during the winter sea- 
son. Results of the February sur- 
vey showed a lakewide success 
rate in excess of two fish/hour. 
February sampling also showed 
that the majority of fish kept by 
crappie fishermen were greater 
than 10 inches in total length. 
Population structure analysis indi- 
cates the major contributing fac- 
tor to the excellent sportfishing 
season is the exceptionally large 
1980 year class of black crappie 
which is of harvestable size and 
represents 85 percent of the pres- 
ent crappie population. A sample 
taken in February by Division of 
Fisheries biologists illustrates the 
impact the 1980 year class is hav- 
ing on recreational crappie fishing 
on the lake. In this random sam- 
ple, 120 black crappie were ob- 


Lake Okeechobee speckled perch (crappie) catch. 


tained from sport fishermen and 
ages identified utilizing the otolith 
technique. Results showed all but 
four of the crappie in the sample 
were from the 1980 year class. 0 


Nests For 
Wood Storks 


Twenty-five artificial nest struc- 
tures have been erected on the 
Dee Dot Ranch wood stork col- 
ony near Jacksonville to supple- 
ment cypress nest trees that are 
slowly dying, apparently due to 
constant inundation. The struc- 
tures, which will support two nests 
each, have been used successfully 
in the Great Lakes area. Although 
it is expected the storks will read- 
ily adapt to their use, the experi- 
ment will provide research people 
with an opportunity to evaluate 
their adaptability for use in special 
circumstances. Approximately 150 
pairs of wood storks nested in the 
Dee Dot colony last spring. O 
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PRESCRIBED 
FIRE 


Pee fire—the science of us- 
ing fire under closely-monitored 
weather conditions—is a commonly 
used forest management tool in Flor- 
ida and throughout the southeastern 
United States. But, it is also one of the 
most misunderstood forestry activi- 
ties in respect to the general public. 

Why is it so misunderstood? One 
reason—in Florida—is the influx of 
people from areas where prescribed 
burning is not commonly used. An- 
other is that forest land managers are 
reluctant to publicize such burning 
because many of them have encoun- 
tered adverse publicity about the sub- 
ject. 

Let’s look at some of the reasons 
for prescribed fire, or control burn- 
ing, as it is sometimes called. 

The most common type of pre- 
scribed fire is known as “hazard re- 
duction burning” and is usually done 
in winter. Think of it as the opposite 
of wildfire. When a tract of timber is 
control burned every three to five 
years, forest fuels can not build up to 
a hazardous level. If a wildfire starts 
ona tract that’s been control burned 
there will be little ground litter and 
underbrush to burn, so tree-killing 
heat won’t be generated. 

Site preparation burning is used on 
logged areas which are to be re- 
planted. After logging much debris is 
left on the ground. To make tree 
planting easier and reduce brush com- 
petition with tree seedlings, fire is 
used to clean up the area. A secondary 
benefit to the seedlings is that nu- 
trients from the vegetative debris are 
returned to the soil as ashes. 

Control burning can improve the 
quality of wildlife habitat. Prescribed 
fire is widely used by wildlife biolo- 
gists to increase the quality and quan- 
tity of forage and seed-bearing plants. 
This is beneficial to deer, turkey, 
quail and other wildlife species. Brush 
and litter are removed, making food 
plants more available to animals. 
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Prescribed fire is used for other 
reasons also, including control of tree 
disease, and increasing visibility for 
timber marking, logging and hunting. 
Cattlemen control burn pastures to 
remove old grass growth and to in- 
crease herbage yield and the palata- 
bility of forage grass. 

All types of woods fires have one 
key element in common, smoke. And 
it’s this element that attracts the most 
attention and thus the most criticism. 

What most people don’t consider 
is alternatives. Prescribed fires pro- 
duce white or light gray smoke—a 
sign that few particulates are going 
into the atmosphere. A wildfire nor- 
mally produces black, boiling smoke 
heavy in particulate matter. Also, 
prescribed fires are scheduled at times 
when weather conditions allow the 
smoke to rise quickly and disperse. 
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Wildfires often burn at the worst of 
weather times, under conditions that 
hold the smoke close to the ground 
and prevent dispersion. 

All prescribed burning in Florida is 
governed by the Division of Forestry. 
An authorization must be obtained 
before a burning project is started, 
thus the Division can dictate weather 
conditions required for such burning. 

The Division can also assist land- 
owners by plowing firelines to pre- 
vent unwanted spread of the fires, or 
it can provide the names of private 
consultants who do such work. 

For more information about pre- 
scribed burning or the services avail- 
able from the Division of Forestry, 
call your local Division office. It is 
listed under Florida Department of 
Agriculture and Consumer Services 
in the phone book. Oo 
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